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IMPERIAL PARLIAMENT 
Great Britain and kveland. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, Fes. 24. 


FRANCE AND SPAIN 


The Marquess of LANSDOWN said—v\hen I gave nofice ona 
former night, of my intention to put a question to the noble Earl at 
the head of his Majesty’s government, | am sure it must have been 
felt that it could not be my object, in that irregular mode, to bring on 
any thing like discussion of the subject to which my question ap- 
plied; but rather that my purpose was to ascertaim whether that 
ground still existed for avoiding a general debate, which lam ready 
to admit did exist, more especially after the most remarkable con- 
currence of opinion in both Houses of Parliament, at the period of 
the commencement of the session. 1 am anxious to ascertain whe- 
ther that reason of forbearance yet remains, aud at least to throw 
the responsibility of any omission of public duty, where in fairness, 
after what has passed, it ought to rest. When I consider that three 
weeks have now elapsed siuce the opening of the session, and that 
fn the course of that time opportunities have been aiforded of com- 
muuvication with the Government of Spain, that a special mission 
has been sent out to Madrid, and that (which is far more material) 
frequent means of intercourse have existed with that quarter, I al- 
lude of course to the government of France,where the threat ofaggres- 
sion has originated, which by striking at the independence of vatious, 
endangers to its foundation the peace and prosperity of Europe— 
when I say, I consider these points, I feel myself justified in taking 
this opportunity of submitting to the noble Ear! a question, au an- 
swer to which must be anxiously looked for by every person in this 
country who contemplates in all its bearings the possible efivcis of 
that disturbance of the public tranquillity. My question is—whe- 
‘ther that hope, whatever may have been its value, which was stated 
to be entertained by the King’s Ministers on the first day of the ses- 
sion, that the peace of western Europe might still be preserved— 
still continues to exist in the same degree 3 and if, according to 
unfortunate appearances, (from which alone individuals can form an 
epinion,) it does not continue to exist in the same degree, in what 
degree it does continue to exist ; and whether any expectation at 
all is still entertained by government that a conflict can be avoided, 
wespecting the character of which but one opinion prevails from one 
end of the kingdom to the other? Upon the answer the noble Earl 
may return to this house, will depend what further questions I may 

‘thiuk it necessary to submit, or whether it will be requisite for me 
+o trouble him at all further. Certainly I do not anticipate that any 
inconvenience can now operate to iuduce the nobleEarl to withhold 
what he would otherwise in courtesy be disposed to give. I sit down 
therefore, reserving to myself the right of following up my question 
according to the answer it may obtain. ; 

The Earl of LIVERPOOL —On the first day of the session I took 
the liberty, in answer 1 ways the noble Marquess, to give ex- 
planations and statements ing the foreign relations of the 
country, as far as appeared consistent with my public duty. I cer- 
tainly did say upon that occasion, that the door was not actually clo- 
sed against amicable interpositions, and that under the circumstan- 
ces, | must deprecate any discussion, which could be productive of 
no possible good, avd might be attended with great and general 
evil. Having made that declaration, I have no difficulty in now ad- 
ding (believing, that whatever difference of opinion may rere ome 
this important subject in other points. of view, that there can be no 
difference in the desire to preserve peace if it be possible to preserve 
it,) that I must.still deprecate any premature inquiry as to ge 
matters have, or have not yet come to that pass which makes the 
preservation of peace absolutely impossible. But J am further ena- 
bled to state on the present occasion, (in addition to these general 
considerations, and to that general feeling, which I think ought to 
operate upon the minds of members of the House,) that other especial 
and peculiar circumstances have occurred since that period, some 
very recently, which would make me still more strenuously oppose 
any discussion of the existing relations between France and Fy ve 
Having said thus much, | feel assured that I should be excused from 
entering into farther explanations : when the proper time shall ar- 
rive, his Majesty's government will not inany degree object te afford 
all information, to account for the conduct they have pursued at the 
present crisis ; but Jooking as I! da, and as 1 am convinced every 
‘mé@n in the country must do, to the importance of preserving peace 
in what the noble Marquessis pleased to call Western Europe, I must 
sirongly object to all further discussion of the subject now. I can 
also mention what’ will be an additional inducement to silence— 
that the forbearance Parliament has already shown os tothe — 
sion of this great and interesting tqpic, has afforde ek —— 
advantage to the British ministry, in the negotiations at oA = 
ken place with foreign powers. Under these circums Monge t iy 
not explicitly, I trust I have satisfactorily answered the question o 


gg feu pa ANSDOWN.—After what has been said by the 


tthe assistance of Parliament (which the noble Earl praises as the 


noble Earl, it is impossible not to express in the strongest manner 
my own reluctance to do any thing that can at all prevent the 
fulfilment of that hope and expeciation which it seems are still in- 
dulged of preserving the peace of Europe. In abstaining from any 
thing like general discussion, I beg itto be understood, that I always 
found myself upon the assertions of the noble Earl, which attach to 
government all responsibility for the omission of such acts as under 
other circumstances Parliament might think it right to adopt — 
Undoubtedly the observations of the noble Earl close my mouth 
with regard to any geueral remarks upou the existing relations be 
tween France and Spaiu, and upon their possible etfect upon the 
interest, honour, and characier of our country. But consistently 
with what has just falien from the noble Earl, | feel justified in put- 
ting oue more question, the answer to which, | am certain would 
atiord great satisfaction to the country; and even iu the view taken 
by the noble Earl, I caunot anticipate any objection to a clear and 
explicit reply. My inquiry is, whether in ithe course of the nego- 
tiaiions which have preceded recen events between France and 
Spain, any condition or any understanding has been entered into by 
Great Britain obligatory upon her with respect to any part she may 
take, or any part she may be compelled to abstain from taking, in 
the approaching conilict, if unhappily the threats of France should 
be carried into execution? Iu one word, the question to which I 
request an answer is, whether this country, up tothe present moment, 
is unshackled as to the course which, under future circumstances, 
she may feel it necessary to adopt with a view to her own interests, 
cheracter, and henour. 

The Earl of LIVERPOOL Iam sure that the noble Marquess and 
the House will see that it is impossible for me to give a distinct and 
complete answer to that question, without a geveral explanation of 
what has been done, and of the line of policy pursued by this govern- 
ment during the late important negotiations. 1 must therefore ab- 
stain from giving a reply in the manner in which the question 
has been put; but J have no difficulty in saying thus much—that 
this country has entered into no obligation whatever (nor would the 
King’s Government have thought themselves justified in doing so,) 
to preclude it from following the course of its discretion at any mo- 
meut, aud according tothe circumstances, that may affect or threat- 
en its honour, interests, and character. In those general terms I 
have no objection to answer the inquiry of the Noble Marquess; and 
the House will feel satisfied that no more particular reply could at 
the present juncture be given. ; 

Lord ELLENBOROUGH —After the assurance given by the No- 
ble Earl, that any discussion would be highly prejudicial to the pub- 
lic interest, I feel it impossible to enter into the subject. At the same 
time it is due, in candour to the Noble Earl and to the House, it is 
due, also, in justice to myself, to state, that I cannot, and never have 
been able, since the speech of the King of France, to entertain any 
notion that the present differences with Spain will be terminated 
amicably. From that moment I thought all hope was utterly at an 
end, although I had been of opinion until then that the calamity of 
a new war might be avoided. Such is the line of argument I shall 
pursue when the papers are laid upon the table. I deem it likewise 
right to say, that I must ever think, that in negotiating without 


forbearance of the House) and without the expressions of the feel- 
ings of Parliament, the noble Earl and his colleagues are commit- 
ting an error in judgment. Having said thus much, it cannot here- 
after be supposed that I have silently acquiesced. There is one 
other point to which it may be fit that I should also advert. The 
noble Eart has stated, and truly, that this side of the House felt an 
equal desire with ministers for the maintenance of peace. Snch is 
unquestionably my own desire, and such [ apprehend, is the most 
anxious wish of all the noble Lords by whom I am surrounded. 
For myself, I look forward with the deepest anxiety to the possibili- 
ty of renewed hostilities in the present state of public feeling and 
finance in thiskingdom. I should most earnestly deprecate any war 
which did not appear to be called for by the people of England— 
any War in support of Spain, in which the Spaniards themselves did 
not show the firmest and warmest disposition to maintain the con- 
stitution they are now desired to abauden. I beg also to add, that 
ifthe mediation of Eugland has been conducted on the principle of 
endeavouring to induce Spain to make even the smallest concession 


well known asa writer of romantic books, and who had been lately 
by some strange chance, made a Minister—one who had signalized 
himself by a bombastical work on the genius of Christianity, had 
immediately afterwards become a devout worshipper of Bonaparte ; 
had afterwards transferred his adorations to the Bourbons, but not 
before he had carried his piety so far as to compare the young King 
of Rome, Napoleon II. (with no great reverence) to our Saviour Je- 
sus Christ. Eloquence had sometimes been a pernicious enemy to 
freedom, and fine writing was not unfrequently able to recommend 
hurtful sophisms ; yethe felt no great fears on the part of Spain, that 
her liberties would fall before eloquence and fine writing of the qua 
lity of M. de Chateaubriand’s. The speech to which he alluded 
contained two statements respecting the policy of England: the 
first would have it appear that Eugland had on one occasion appro- 
ved of the principle of aggression on the part of France; the-second, 
and that to which he wished particularly to*call the attention of the 
Right Hon. Geutieman, was a passage in a note of the Duke of Wel- 





lington tothe Congress at Verona,in which he expressed the opinion 
of this Government that the measures of precaution adopied on the 
Spanish frontier were not objectionable. The one was innoxious: 
the other was contrary to the sentiments contained in his Majesty’s 
speech, and to the fecling unanimously expressed by both Houses 
of Parliament. He hoped to find, as he was prepared to believe, 
that the more harmless of these statements was that justified by the 
fact. He wished to know, whether that statement contained the 
whole truth,or whether only parts of the communication had been 
picked out by the French Minister, the sense of which would be mo- 
dified by the accompanying passages ?* ’ 

Mr. Secretary CANNING.—The account received of the speech 
of the French Minister in the Moniteur, the official paper of France, 
is correct sofar as I know. But, unquestigmably, the passages ta. 
ken from the notes of this Government, have been torn from a ver 
long note, in which the sense of them was greatly qualified. ‘That 
this might be, Gentlemen can easily conceive. For instance, if it 
should be declared that precautionary measares againstSpain, un- 
der such and such circumstances, would be right: but on the con- 
trary, if matters were so and so, the case would be wholly different 
—such statement would havea very different signification from that 
which would belong to it if it stood alone. The extracts, contained 
in the-speech which has been mentioned, are correctly given; butin 
the course of a Jong argument, every gentleman accustomed to write 
or to speak, must know, that an admission is sometimes made for 
the sake of contradiction. (Hear, hear.) 

The Right Hon. Gentleman resumed his seat amidst continued 
cheering. He again rose and said—* I beg to correct an expression 
which has escaped me. When I said an admission was semetimes 
made for the sake of contradiction, 1 meant to say, for the sake of 
contrast. It is sometimes necessary to admit a case for the purpose 
of contrasting or contradicting it with another. 

Mr. BROUGHAM remarked nothing could be more candid than 
the conduct of the Right Hon. Gentleman. The statement, which 
meant one thing standing alone, might bear a very different con- 
struction if the context were not suppressed. He would put it te 
the Right Hon. Gentleman whether, if persons connected with the 
French Government employed themselves in making garbled state. 
ments of the representations put forth by this Goverument, it would 
not be desirable to produce the papers themselves ? 

Mr. Secretary CANNING. It would be acting disingenuously 
by the Hon. and Learned Gentleman and the House, not to confess 
that the hopes heretofore entertained by his Majesty's Government 
of preserving peace are materially diminished, but they are not 
destroyed. So long as a hoperemains 1 certainly am of opinion (2 
offer it only as an opinion), that it is inexpedient to bring this ques- 
tion into discussion ; but when the proper time shall arrive there 
will be found no wish on the part of his Majesty’s Government to 
withhold information, but on the contrary, they would be most anx- 
ious to offer the fullest explanations respecting the course which 
they have pursued in connection with these transactions. 








* The following are the extracts from M. de Chateaubriand’s speech to 
which Mr. Brougham alluded :—— 

“* In an official note of His Grace the Duke of Wellington, presented te 
the Congress of Verdna, this passage is fonnd :—‘ In cousidering that a civit 





in this respect, I cowsider such a recommendation as objectionable 
as the interference of the allied powers themselves: it would be | 
nothing less than abetting their injustice, and supporting the odious 


system upon which they have acted.—Adjourned. 
| 





HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
FEBRUARY 28. 








Mr. BROUGHAM, seeing the Right Hon. the Secretary for Fo- | 
reign Atfairs in his place, begged to be permitted to put a question 
tohim. The accounts lately received in England of a debate in one 
of the French Legislative Chambers, had excited universal attention, 
in consequence of a speech, which it seemed had been delivered 
there by a member of the French Ministry. The object of his pre- 
sent inquiry was to ascertain the accuracy of a statemeut made in 
the speech of that Minister, whom it was unnecessary to name, and | 
whom he might be permitted to distrust. One who was already | 

‘ 





war is kindled along the whole extent of the frontiers which separate the 
two kingdoms, that active armies operate on all the points of this frontier on 
the side of France, and that there is nota town or a village placed on the 
frontier, on the side of France, which is not in danger ef beng insulted or 
disturbed ; no one could disapprove of the precaution taken by his Most 
Christian Majesty in forming a corps of observation for the protection of hie 
frontiers and the tranquillity of his people.’ 

“ A note addressed on the 11th of January last to the Charge d’A ffaires 


| of his Most Christian Majesty in London, by his Britannic Majesty's Pric- 


cipal. Secretary of State tor Foreign Afisirs, contains these words—-** The 
Duke of Wellington did not make any objection on the part of she King, his 
Master, against the measures of precaution taken by France on her own 
frontiers, because those measures were evidently authorized by her vight-of 
self-defence, not only against the dangers to health, which were the origis 
of these measures, and the motive exclasively alleged for them untif he 
month of September, but also against the evils which might resnlt to Frane 
from civil troubies in a couatry seperated from her only by a conventional 
boundary, against the moral contagion ef political mtrigues, and i 
against the violation of the French territery, by casual military excursions. 
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Mr. BROUGHAM said he had no more to say at this time, but 
that the statement of the Right Hon. Secretary was so candid and 
satisfactory, that he, for onc, should feel his discretion bound up for 
the present, and in the keeping of the Right Hon. Gentleman, 

 ceensteemenanemenmeatnhanetennnnee 
IRISH tEHES. 
March 4. 

Mr. HUME rose to bring forwaid his promised motion on the 
subject of Irish Tithes. He was fully aware of the great impor- 
tance of the question—enough, he admitted, to deter him trom 
engaging in it, had he not despaired of seeing the probability 
that it would be taken up by any one else. If, in the course of 
the statements he had to make tothe House, it should be thought 
he went too much inte detail, he trusted the importance of the 
subject would be his apology in the opinion of the House, for 
thus unnecessarily consuming their ime—( /ear.)—He was aware 
that he might he told, and he expected that he should be told, 
that he ought to have waited until Parliament should have seen 
the natare of the plan which Ministers intended to bring forward 
en this very subject; but, when he reminded the House that he 
had last Session statea his intention to bring this subject under 
the consideration of the House; that he had also, on the first day 
of the present Session, given a similar notice, so that Ministers 
had had a menth to anticipate him if they thought proper ;. he 
hoped he should not be thought precipitate by adhermng to his 
original resolution—(Hear.)—He was anxious, in the outset, that 
the House and he should understand each other in their defini- 
tion of the word ‘Church,’ or, if they could not agree in their 
definition, that the House should know the sense in which he 
intended to apply the word himself. People often talked of 
“Church and State,” and held that there could be no Church 
without a State, and no State without a Chur-h. Some applied 
the word “ Church” to the Clergy only; while others applied it 
to all the community who were agreed in one form of worship. 
st was impossible to apply the word merely to the walls of the 
building ia which Divine Service was performed. He was him. 
self at a loss as to which of the senses he ought to adopt in speak- 
ing of the Church; but, on going back in his researches, he found 
that St. Paul treated the whole of his hearers, his community, 
as the Church ; and, on the authority of St. Paul, he should do 
the same.. He thought he might assume that the Protestant Es- 
tablished Church had no authority from Scripiure. It was the 
mere creature of the law. It owed its very existence to the Le- 
cislature ; and, as a consequence, that Legislature might alter 
or annul the whole of the Establishment. This bemg ascertain. 
ed, it became proper to consider why the Leyishuure had, at the 
Restoration, established this in preterence to any other Church 
He took it to be indisputable that reliious instruction was the 
principal object in view. In order to this, various duties were to 
be performed ; and «crtain establishments, certain property, and 
certain allowances were erected and appropriated to encourage 
and reward their performance. When, theretore, he proposed a 
Parliamentary interference with these Establishments, this pro- 
perty, and these allowances, he trusted he should not be charged 
with a cesign to deprive people of then rights. All the vast 
property now enjoyed by Bashops, Deans, and other Ministers of 
the Established Courch, had been carried away from those of 
another Church I: had been originally set apart for, and en- 
joyed by. the Ministers of the Catholic Church. The Legisla- 
ture had deprived them of 1, and given it to the precursors of 
its present incumbents; and how, then, could it be maintained 
for an instant that Parliament had vo control over it?) He was 
aware it might be sal that a large portion of this property had 
been given by, lay individuals; but he had examined almost all 
the grants of this description to which he had access, and he 
found that the property thus given was directed to be applied to 
purposes of charity; and it, therefore, could not be treated as 
the sole property of the Clergy... He expected to be told that this 
property of the Clergy was quite »s sacred anc inviolable as any 
other property. The connexion, however between the two rights 
was very slight; and, wherever it existed, supported his argu- 
ment in favour of Parliamentary interterence.. The property of 
the Clergy was unlike that of individuals, inasmuch as the latter 
was absolute, the former temporary. Individual property was 
descendable, and disposable by deed or will, which was not the 
ease withecclesiastical property: the latter was given expressly 
for the performance of specific duties, and their performance was 





The Alvion. 


since last year, he should like to hear from him a vindication of 
his doctrine, that Church property and Church matters were sa- 
cred, and beyond the power or authority of Parliament. He con- 
fessed he could not understand upon what such an opinion could 
be founded. It certainly could not be upon any of those acts of 
the Legisl.ture which went to imerfere with Church property. 
li could not be upon the Land Vax Act, which authorized the 
Bishops to sell Church land. If Parliament had entertained the 
notions of the Right Hon. Gentleman upon this subject, it would 
hever have pas-ed that Act. But to go from those minor facts to 
higher precede is, had vot Parliament changed the religion of 
the country uself? Had it not changed that religion from Ca- 
tholicism to Protestantism, and could it not change the Protes- 
tant religion?—(Hear, and laughter.)—He repeated that that 
House. and the other House of Parliament, with the concurrence 
of his Majesty—(/ear and lughter) could change the resigion. 
The Right Hon. Secretary might laugh, but had he left out his 
Majesty, what would he have said? Besides which, his Majesty 

was but one branch of the Legislature. Let the House then sup 

pose that, instead of Protestantism being the established religion, 
Quakerism was established in its room—( Loud laughter.)—He 
said let them suppose that a House of Quakers—( Continued 
laughter.)—What would be the consequence? ‘Vhe Quakers not 
permitting Deans und Chapters, or any of the various et cetera 
of the Established Church, what became of the freeholds of the 
Clergy, when those who administered spiritual comfort to the 
flock were not allowed any worldly benefit? He begged the 
Right Hon. Genileman, if he m:.de any remarks upon this sub- 
ject, to teil them what he would do with the land belonging to 
the Clergy, if that House became a House of Quakers ? He would 
answer, no doubt, that it would be placed at the disposal of the 
State—and no doubt it would be so. But then what became of 
the principle which.declared that Church property could not be 
touched? He did not wish to. change the Religion—that might 
stand—he only wished to revise the arrangements Upon which it 
rested. The late Bishop Watson proposed, in order to increase 
the incomes of the Clergy to Z1U0 each, that all Deaneries, as 
they became vacant, shoud noi be filled up. Thus, then, it was 
the opinon of the Clergy themselves, that the change he was ar- 
guing for could be cffected by the Legislature. And that it 
could do so, was shown by upwards of twenty-five Acts on the 
Statute Book, providing against the Clergy robbing each other, 
by disposing of land the property of the Church. He put it, then, 
to the good sense of the country, whether the intentions of the 
founders were catried into eflect by the present Church Esta 

blishment in Ireland?) What was the situation of that Church ? 
According to the last census, the population of Ireland was 
6,800,000, one fourteenth of which number, 190.000 persons, con 

stituted the total amount of the. followers of the Established 
Church, leaving 6,310,000 Catholics. Ther, for the Estabtish 

ment itself—there were four Archbishops, eighteen bishops, and 
thirty three Deaneries, making, with mferior Ministers, in all 511 
belonging tothe Chapters and Bishopricks. He believed no coun- 
try in the world offered the example of such a proportion between 
inhabitants and Clergy. The House, then, he contend d, was 
bound to consider whether the number was not too great. and 
it so, make a proper reduction. This was th way they proceed- 
ed with the Army, and, upon the same principle, they ought to 
decide upon not keeping up useless Bishops. He knew not if 
there were Cathedrals in Ireland, but if there were, they ought to 
be done away with or curtailed; for any one who knew any thing 
about the matter, would know that one Clergyman, with a Cu. 
rate, could d; all the duties of a Cathedral. The state of the 
country would not admit of their keeping up idlers at the pre- 
sent moment. Public property ought not thus to be uselessly 
squandered ; and the Bishops and Deans should be told, that 
their services could be dispensed with. He cared not for thos 

who would be disposed to cavil with his proposals; he ‘made 
them with the best intentions towards that unfortunate country. 
He hoped a committee would be granted to him, to pronounce 
to the House upon his plan, which he might be too sanguine 
about. No one, he was sure, who turned his attention to the 
subject, but would say the establishment was open to great re- 
ductions: and he should say they did great injustice to those 

Naval, Military, and Civil Officers, who had of late years been 

re uced, if they did not cut down the overburdened instiiutions 
of the Church. As to the amount of Church property, as regar- 





the condition by which the property was held. To prove this 

he had only to refer to the case of the Bishop of Clogher, who 
was deprived of his property for misconduct, and many other 
cases, all tending to show, that where the duty was no longer 
performed, the pay was no longer to be allowed—( Hear.)—It was 
rather remarkable that, at the Reformation, there wus scarcely 
one beneficed priest who did not perform his duty on the spot 
assigned him. kk was since the pure days of the Reformation 
that abuses hac taken place; and Ciergymen. insie.d of attend- 
ing to the “Cure of Souls,” (as it was celled) in their different 
parishes, were to be found at Bath, at Cheltenham, all over the 
world; in short, every where but where they ought tobe. Ifhe 
showed this to be the case with regard to most of the Irish Cler- 
gy, it was impossible to resist the concitusion. He was not to be 
told that the property of the Clergy was not to be assimilated to 
any other species of property. Would it be tolerated that the 
public servants of the Crown, the high officers of State, «nd the 
officers of the Army and Navy—woukd it, he asked, be tolerated 
if they were to hold language similar to that of the Clergy ?— 
Their duties appertained to their offices, and were inseparable 
from the possession of those offices, and the receipt of the pro- 
fits to be derived from them. A milttary officer on command re- 
ceived pay only so long as he performed! duty. ‘The example 
to which he had altuded, and others, all clearly showed that neg- 
lect of duty and moral disability were sufficient to deprive a Cler- 
gyman of his office, and consequentiy of his profits. A slight 
reference to the feudal system would demonstrate that the Army 
and Clergy were originally on the same footing as regarded re- 
muneraticn. The solder, like the Ciergyman, + was allowed a 
piece of ground for his support, and, in return, certain services 
and duties were required fiom.each. Indeed, the services of the 
Glergy were of a nature which rendered it impossible for them 
ever to be dispensed with. Then, with regard to their proper- 
ty, it was impessible to contend that they had any interest beyond 
atemporary one; and that, too, conditional on the performance 
of their duties. They could not. pretend to any care of the rights 
of the successors; for they could not tell who their successors 
would be. They had no interest in the property beyond their 
own personal interest. In short, in almost every point of view, 
the attempted analogy between ecclesiastical and private proper- 
ty- entirely failed. The question was, whether this establish- 
inent was too great or too small? If it was too small, in alll fair- 
ness add to it; if too great, diminish it. If no alteration had ta- 


ken placc in the sentimenis of the Attorney-General cf Ireland 


ded other property in Ireland, he believed he could give the 
House an accurate idea of it. ‘There were, he believed, abow 
fourteen millions of Irish, or eighteen millions of English acres 
in the whole surface of Ireland. Now he had reason to believe 
he was corect in stating the property in tite hands of the Bish- 
ops, and Deans, and Chapters at two-elevenths of the whole, 
cultivated and wild. And here he was sorry to have to observe 
that the Bishops in Ireland were not the best culttvators of land, 
for when he was there, every piece of badly cultivated land he 
saw was Called Bishop’s land. Thus the country lost boih.— 
Vhen the rental of Ireland he had estimated at £14,200,000.— 
Two elevenths of ths they might take at £2,509,000. There 
were 1289 tithe collectors, which, teken at £500 each, made 
£700,000, making a total of £3,200.000, which the Church of Ire 
land swallowed uy annually. Supposing this estimate to be right 
by one half, he asked the House whether it ought to be tolera 
ted? He begged to say, that in any change proposed by him. 
he wished to observe what was due to vested interests, and in 
no case to injure or interfere with individuals now in possession. 
it would be less to be regretted if these three millions were e 
ployed, as the State had directed, in forming the Establishment, 
if it were even fairly divided among the labourers. in the vine. 
yard; but when the House saw a return relative to the Crates, 
and the portion of it allotted to them, they would see it was far 
otherwise. He believed it was a very rare occurrence for a Cu 
rate to be promoted, whilst there were some Bishops with reve. 
nues Jf £10,000 a year. It was impossible not thus to blame a 
system which placed the interests and duties of officers in oppo- 
sition to each other. The evils of non-residence were monstrous. 
whilst those left to officiate for the absentees received a mere 
pittance. By a return made in 1818; it appeared that, in anum 
ber of 1289, only 758 were resident, leaving 531 non-residents. 
ilis Majesty’s Ministers had talked a great deal about religion— 
it wouid now be seen whether, by abolishing the prejudicial 
practices in the Church, they were really sincere in their wishes 
to promote the interests of religion. ‘The benefit to the morals 
of the Scotch by a resident Clergy was well known. A century 
ago, Scotland was as Ireland is now. ‘There was nothing inhe- 
rent in the Irish character to prevent Irishmen rising above their 
present condition, which was worse than that of any people in 
Europe except the Turks. They were degreded by those who 
should elevate them. He would propose that none of the Clergy 
should have an income less than £139 a year, nor above £600. 





asin Scotland. He would read what Adam Smith said upon this 
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subject. He observed, ‘that to ensure the proper performance 
of every service, the pay ought to be exactly proportioned to it, 
Thus, if the Clergy were underpaid, they would be found to be 
individuals whose appearance or character were p rhaps mean 
and beneath their situation. Again, if over paid, as it happened 
that men ef large revenue always thought that the ought to live 
like others of the same stamp, they would be fund to spend 
their time in vanity, than which nothing could be more likely te 
draw aside a Clergyman from his high duties, and in the e “4 of 
common people to destroy the becoming sanctity of the clerical 
character.”—(Cries of hear, hear.)—Now the inferier Clergy of 
Ireland were underpaid, and the evils foretold by Adam mith 
followed: The same results appeared in the superior and over. 
paid Clergy. Utility was the great object and end of his arrange. 
ment. As to the Clergy in the diocese of Waterford and Lis. 
more, eighteen were resident, and thirty-two non-resident. The 
former Bishop of Clogher, as he was told, went to his diocese 
without a shilling, and died worth three or four hundred thous. 
and pounds. He was also told, that at present the land attach. 
ed to that Bishoprick, if let out, would produce £150,000 a year. 
Why, this was enough for ten German princes; and he main- 
tained it was inconsistent with professions of e ‘onomy that suck 
large sums of public money were thus disposed of. He wished 
that they should have a committee to inquire into the real state 
of the reverues of the higher Clergy of Ireland. This was re- 
quisite under every point of view. He should propose that the 
Irish Establishment be reduced to one Archbishop and four Bish. 
vps. That number, with a proportionate number of subordinate 
officers, would be quite sufficient. Then, as ‘he Deans and Chap- 
ters had little to do, the whole of them ought to die off !—( Laugh- 
ter.) —He meant, that his Majesty should be requested not to fili 
up the vacancies as they occurred. Then, as to the nomination, 
it appeared that the Crown had the nomination of the whole, for 
it could put a negative upon the nomination of the Bishops.— 
This, he contended, was too great. He now came to that part of 
the question which related to the tithes. He should abuse the in- 
dulgence of the House were he to attempt to represent adequate- 
ly to them the abuses of this part of the system. He proposed, 
therefore, that as the revenues of the Bishops, and Deans, and 
Chapters, should go to form a fund at the disposal of Parliament, 
so should there be a commutation of tithes at fifteen years in- 
stead of twenty-five, ss had been proposed ; and he contended 
there would be ample funds to make a liberal commutation.— 
The same might be done as regarded the lay impropriators. A 
similar plan to this had been carried into execution by Prince 
Leopold of Tuscany; and why should not the same be done by 
this country? The House ought not to listen to any petitions 
from these people talking about their successors: they had noth- 
ing to do with their successors. What would the House think 
of the officers of a battalion coming to a resolution not to be dis- 
banded, because they wished to secure their places to their suc- 
cessors? But then these Gentlemen said, “Would you pay us 
in money, that will render us dependent, and lower our sacred 
character.” He (Mr. Hume) smiled at their assurance; the most 
subservient, where their own interest was concerned, talking of 
independence ?—( Hear ! from the Minieterial Bencher.)—The Ho- 


nourable Members opposite might cry © Hear, hear!” Many 


things were carried by assurance; and he (Mr. Hume) had no 
doubt they would have enough of the assurance of the Horoura- 
ble Gentlemen opposite. They had had it before, and no doubt 
they would have it again that night. He understood, a certain 
Archbishop had assembled his flock, for the purpose of petition. 
ing Parliament to the effect he had above stated; but he hoped 
they would not be listened to. Why should they 6bject to be 
paid in money? Has not that House changed the territorial pos- 
sessions of the Crown into a money revenue? Besides, it would 
be an injustice to the officers of the Aimy and Navy, to decline 
treating the Clergy as they treated them on the score of degra. 
dation. It was his wish to make good Christians of the Ir sh Cler. 
gy; to ebolish luxury and «xtravagance, and teach them to imi 

soto the example of the Founder of their faith. He moved, there- 
ore— 


“Ist, That the property at present in the hands of the Deans and Chap- 
ters of Ireland, is pnblic property, and under the control and disposal of 
the Legislature, for the support of Religion, or for such other purposes as 
Parliament may choose to apply it, duc attention being paid to the interests 
of those at present enjoying possession of it. 

2d. That it is desirable that this House should cause inquiry to be insti- 
tuted into the present state of the Established Charch in Lreland. 

‘*3d That the best interests of Ireland would be promoted by diminisb- 
ing the large Revenues of the higher Clergy, and raising those of the lower, 
and by effecting a Commutstion of ‘Tithes. 

“4th, That a Select Committee be appointed to consider in what manne: 
these objects can be best carried into effect.” 

These Resolutions having been seconded, and the first put from 
the Chair, 


Mr. GOULBURN rose. It was scarcely necessary for him, he 
said, to inform the House that he gose to give the motion of the 
Honourable Member a decided negifive—(Hcar, hear). It was not 
the first time that similar doctrines had been broached both by the 
Hon. Member and others ; and now, as he had then been, and ever 
should be, whenever such propositions were made and urged, either 
by the weight of eloquence, or the length of detail in which the 
Hon. Member abounded, he should be prepared to refute them. If 
there were any difficulty in the question, it was not for the want of 
argument, but from the difficulty of repressing that indignation 
which it was impossible not to feel—(Cheers from both sides ).— 
The attempt now made: was to overthrow the foundations of pro- 
perty,.and those establishments to which the country was attached, 
not only by habit, but from practical experience of their benefit. 
He contended that every principle that was held sacred by Parlia- 
ment was involved in the proposition of the Hon. Member. This 
speech of the Hon. Member was a direct invitation to an invasion 
of property, whether it were in the hands of the Church or the 
Laity, or of any Hon. Member of that House. He was surprised 
that the Hon. Member, with professions to ameliorate the condition 
and character of the Clergy, should have indulged in such obser- 
vations as marked the latter end of his speech. He told them that 
that class ought not to be permitted to petition. This was the mea- 
sure of justice he would deal out to them. He told them that the 
King had been obliged to yield nis territorial revenue for a money 
consideration. But did he see no difference? Did Parliament de 
that without the consent of the Crown, or for longer than the life 
of his Majesty ’—( Hear, hear ).—Did this afford any ground for 
the compulsory change of one property for another ?—~The Clergy 
were united with the best institutions of this country, which must 


stand or fall with them.—They were not that depeadent race they. 


had been represented. They had always stood between the Crown 
and the people, as the barriers against encroachment, and tbe har- 
bingers of peace in every struggle for power. He eutreated the 
House to look at the transactions which preceded that melanchol ¥ 





period which terminated with the death of the Monarch and the 
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empire of anarchy. It began by that House first attacking the 
property of the Church, and then its dignity—( Hear ).—1In the 
beginning of 1641, a resolution was passed to the effect, that the 
revenues of the Deans and Bishops of the Church of England 
were too great, and must be curtailed. The next resolution set 
forth that all Rectories held by the Clergy were illegally held, and 
eught to be resumed by the people ; and the third declared that a 
eompetent maintenance ought to be provided for the Ministers of 
the Church. In these resolutions it was declared, as the Hon. Gen- 
tleman wished the House now to declare, that the property of the 
Church belonged to the State—that the Ministers of the Church 
had no right to the revenues of the Church, and that an allowance 
which might be considered competent to their maiutenance ought 
to be assigned in lieu thereof. But it was six months after those 
resolutions were passed that the consummation was arrived at, for 
then it was declared, that, “the Archbishop and the rest,” the cir- 
eumlocition with which the Clergy previously had been described | 
was now omitted, had forfeited their freeholds and inheritance du- 
ring their lives It was theu resolved that a suitable renruneration 
should be granted to the parties affected by this decision ; and in 
pursuance of this resolution, a vote was come to, “‘ That the Arch- 
bishop of York should be allowed one hundred pounds per annum” 
—(A laugh). He extracted this resolution for the information of 
the House and not for the purpose of exciting merriment, as he con- 
sidered the subject one which, in connexion with a motion like the 
present, was calculated to justify alarm. He called the attention 
of the House to the time when these resolutions were passed, in 
order to lead them to the censequences which followed.—It was at 
the commencement of the civil wars that these resolutions had been 
adopted. From that moment, step by step, the people were led to 
treat every thing that was sacred with contempt, to despoil the 
Church, and finally to overthrow the constitution. But the Hon. 





‘Gentleman had defended his plan by representing it to be analo- 


gous to that which had been carried into etfect by Prince Leopold 
of Tuscany. On that trausaction he begged to give no opinion ; 
but he must take the liberty to say, that he would not cousent to 
abandon the principles of honour aud justice, on any plea that might 
be grounded on a similar proceeding ina foreign country. From 
his youth, he had understood that if England was in any thing dis- 
tinguished trom the other natious of the earth, it was for her steady 
adherence to truth, morality, aud justice ; and he would not con- 
sen to compromise this character for auy prospect of temporary or 
local advantage. But the Hon. Geutleman had spoken of this mea- 
sure as being calculated to relieve the landed iuterest. Viewed in 
this light, he thought no man in that House would be willing to 
tive those the Hou. Gentleman professed au anxiety to befriend 
the boon he was disposed to hold out to them. Of all the daugers 
likely to befall any country, he kuew of none greater than what 
might be expected from adoptiug a plan which would rob one class 
of subjects in. order to mitigate those burdens which pressed on 
another. He meant n. disrespect to the Hon. Gentleman, but he 
felt it his duty to reject the present proposition, which, in his opin- 
ion, while it professed charity, went to sanction a flagrant act of 
spoliation. 1t was not the first time that the Church bad been thus 
assailed ; nor could the Right Hon. Gentleman claim priority for 
the reasoning which he had advanced. In other times similar at- 
tempts had been made, “ Might not this ointment be soid for three 
hundred pence and given to the poor,” was the hypocritica) pretext 
advanced by those who were no friends to benevolence. While 
they held this language, they cared not for the poor; but they op- 
posed it to the great founder of our religion, not because the course 
he pursued was necessary to his existence, but because they feared 
it would give his miuistry undue splendour, and raise him toa 
height which they wished not to contemplate. ‘The Hon. Gentle- 
man had gone so much in detail, that it was impossible he (Mr. 
Goulburn) should pursue him through all of them. It was impossible 
for him to look iuto the amount of the tithes for England, and ex- 
plain the circumstances under which oue Prelate had let his land, 
and another had amassed extraordinary wealth. He hoped that the 
House would extend to him so much of that indulgence which had 
been extended to him on other occasions, as not to assume those 
statements were correct which had been advanced by the Hon. 
Gentleman, till time for preparation to answer them had been al- 
lowed—/( Hear ).—He and the Hon. Gentleman differed on prin- 
ciple as to the character of Church property. The Hon. Geutle- 
man had assumed that property held by the Church was not pro- 
tected by the same guards which secured the property held by an 
individual Layman. He (Mr. Goulburn) would assert that the 
lands assigued for the maintenance of the Church were the 
property of the Church. He spoke in the presence of those 
who could correct him if he were wrong, but the tithe pro- 
perty of the Church was so identified with it, that, so long as 
that House continued to perform its duty, they could no more di- 
vest the holder of tithes of his property than they could any indi- 
vidual of his estate. ‘There were individuals who held property by 
certain services, to be by them performed. These Rervices omitted 
to be performed, who had ever heard of the parties being despoiled 
of their property altogether? Yet this was the course the Hon. 
Gentleman was disposed to take with respect to the Clergy. The 
}fon. Gentleman mistook altogether the character of tithes. These 
were not given merely for the benefit of the Church, but for that of 
the people. .He described some of those who received them to de- 
iraud the country, and therefore he proposed to withdraw the pro- 
perty from them altogether. “ Because certain Members of the 
Clergy, in particular parts of the country, do not perform their du- 
ty, 1,” cried the great reformer of the modern school, * will mulct 
the districts which have thus been wronged of the means of main- 
taining Clergy for ever!’ Supposing the case of abuses to have 
existed in an hospital, would that be a reason for doing away that 
hospital? The Hon. Gentleman might say he did not argue fairly 
iu comparing his plan with the Resolutions of 1640, as the Hon. 
Gentleman had proposed not to limit the allowance of the Clergy 
to the sum then thought sufficient for their maintenance, as he pro- 
posed to grant them an income of between one hundred and five 
hundred pounds per annum, but in principle he conceived the pro- 
position to be the same. He (Mr. Goulburn) was not bound to the 
Established Church by any idle veneration which would lead him 
to favour those who neglected to fulfil the duties of their situation. 
He, however, telt that great advantages were derived from the ef- 
torts made to promote religious knowledge, and it had always been 
the pride of the Church of this country to have produced more men 
of learning, and of general knowledge, than had distinguished any 
«other Church iu the world. This supplied one reason against uu- 
called tor interference with the Clergy. Unless the same induce- 
ments, as formerly continued to be held out, the same influx of 
learning and talent-could not be expected. When he (Mr. Goul- 
burn) compared the Church of England with that establisiiment to 
waich the Hon. Gentleman was very fond of referring, the Church 
of Scotland (of which he meant to speak with proper respect), when 
he considered the distinguished individuals which had been furnish- 
ed to the world by each, he confessed he could see no reason tor 
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of Ircland, who were also connected with some of the most exalted 
individuals in the State; but unless the Hon. Gentleman could 
shew that these persons were unworthy to fill those situations to 
which they had been promoted, that objection of the Hon. Gentle- 
man’s was of no weight. The House would find, on the contrary, 
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of the Bishops and Archbishops, that the King would maintain the 
reformed religion, and defend the ancient rights of the church. He 
denied that the situation of the church resembled that of the Qua 
kers, or any other body of men voluntarily associated, and he would 
refuse to accompany the Honourable Gentleman in his argument, 


| Hon. Gentleman had moved for a Committee, aud bad prefaced his | they might think proper. 


that these Reverend Persons were of sucha character as might | from the character of his resolations. It was in vain that the Hon. 
entitle them to be deemed ornaments of the Church of this conntry | Geutleaian maiatained his motion tended to further the views of the 
—to the taleats, zeal, aud virtues which distinguished its Clergy, | Primate, because the situation of the church of Ireland had been 
even the Hou. Gentleman himself had borne testimony—(Ci.eers ). | misunderstood, and that he therefore called for a committee of 
In the list of Irish Bishops were to be found many individuals, who | luquiry. Yor such an inquiry he was disqualified by the first reso- 
for learning, piety, and zeal, yielded not to any Clergy in the world. | lution, in witich the clergy were treated us intruders on that proper- 
He believed that he had now alluded to all those topics urged hy | ty which of right belonged to them, and which required that that 
the Hon. Gentleman to which he had felt anxious to reply. The | property should be applied by the House to any purposes which 
He would not refer to the antiquity of 
motion by some observations stating, however, that his only object | i's property in the country, but he would call upon the House to 
wasinguiry. But eveu had the Hon. Gieutleman refrained from such | look at the act of Union between England and Ireland, and then ask 
prefatory remarks, be (Mr. Goulburn) would have equally resisted | it it was possible for them, without violating the contract then made, 
the motion for a Committee, as one fatal not only to the interests of ; to reduce the Dignitaries of the Irish chur@” toone Archbishop and 
the Church, but to the whole property of the country. If the House | four Bishops, as had been proposed? For the reasons he had given, 
entered into the views of the Hon. Geutleman, they would support | from the character of the resolutions, he felt disqualified from en- 
his motion for a Committee ; but if they were inclined to vote for | teriug into the inquiry now called for, as he felt it his duty to op- 
supporting the Church in its integrity, and for the preservation of | pose altogether the euteriaining of principles like those now recom- 





the establishments of the country, they would joia him (Mr. Goul- | 
burn) in giving to the motion a decided negative—/( Cheers ). 

Mr. M. FITZGERALD lamented the disproportionate remunera- | 
tions of the Clergy, which made it difficult to procure those sincere | 
and zealous exertions which were required. He wished for an in- 
quiry, on the principle that the Irish Church ought to be placed on 
a more secure basis than any other. It was desirable to inquire 
whether the humbier members of society were not induced to de- 
part from the Established Church by the absence of the Clergy; 
and whether the splendid Hierarchy which was kept up had not ab- 
sorbed the middling and lower classes of the Clergy? He wished 
to direct the attention of the House oa very melancholy fact. He 
knew a place in the south of Ireland which was formerly peopled 
by Protestants, the descendants of Irish Protestants, who had left the 
district to go where they might find an active Clergy. The absence 
of the Clergy was occasioned by their pluralities—four, five, se- 
ven, and in one instance eleven livings, having been held by one 
individual. It, however, seemed that a uew light had burst on the 
English Governsent, as they not only attended to the good charac- 
ter of the party uow appoiuted, but care was taken to ascertain that 
he was a man of distinguished ability. He feared the measure of 
the Right Hon. Gentleman, for the regulation of the tithes, would 
prove inadequate to correct the evil. If such a plau were brought 
forward as that submitted to Parliament last year, he could only 
view it as an instance of continued infatuatiou, aud as tending to 
undermine the existing fabric of the Church. 

Mr. Secretary PEEL thought the honourable gentleman might 
have deferred till the day after tomorrow giving au opinion on the 
measure to be brought forward by his right honourable friend. So 
much confidence he considered due to the Irish government, who it 
had been admitted, selected for high offices those only who were 
recommended by their fitness to fill them; and therefore credit 
might have been given them for a disposition to reform abuses 
which had been shown to prevail. The honourable gentieman had 
stated that the Protestant population had been withdrawn from a 
considerable district in consequence of the neglect of the Protestant 
church. He begged to read what had led to ‘he Protestant popula- 
tion referred to being so withdrawn. He then read a statement 
from the Lord Primate, which set forth that the livings in these 
parishes were so low that no clergymen could be found to accept of 
them, a factious vote of the Irish house of Commons having reduced 
the vicars to want, and made it necessary to unite several vicarages 
into one benefice. In a case where several of these had. been ihus 
united, the total income arising from them did not exceed 200}. and 
in other cases, the amount produced under similar circumstances 
was not more than 1001. The vote alluded to, had passed in the 








year 1735, and its object was to discourage the growth of Popery. 
Such an etfect was not likely to be produced by that resolution, and 
nothing could be more unjust.—But he had not risen to reply to the 
last speaker, but to the honourable gentleman who had brought for- 
ward the present motion. The question was not, now, whether abu- 
ses should be inquired into which were admitted to exist. This 
was not sought: for he considered the greatest enemy to in- 
quiry was that man who brought forward a proposition founded on 
such principles as the honourable gentleman had adopted and avow- 
ed that night. Ifthe resvlutions before the house, were directed 
against the Irish church, they affectedalso the English church; and 
he should beg ta remind the house how these bodies were circum- 
stanced with respect to their discussions. He desired that it should 
be borne in mind, that those connected with the church had no 
voice in Parliament, and that the ancient organs by which they 
used to express their sentiments had long ceased to exist. Especial 
care ought therefore to be taken of those, who by the acts of that 
house, were denied the opportunity of defending themselves. But 
it was not against inquiry that he protested, but against the adoption 
by the house, of principles which must lead to slavery aud spoliation : 
for never before had such doctrines been broached with respect to 
the right of petitioning as had been heard on this occasion from the 
honourable gentleman—( Hear, hear.)\—Was it possible that any 
branch of the community, but especially that branch which had no 
direct access to the House—was it possible that those who were 
thus circumstanced could be denied, and by a whig? (Hear, hear.)— 
And yet more, by one who carried his popular notions even farther 
tban a whig, that the clergy ought to be denied the privilege of 


mended to the adoption of the House. 

Mr. PLUNKETT begged to trespass on the House for a few 
moments. He did so with reluctance, but he felt that he should be 
wanting to himself, to the situation which he had the honour to fill, 
and to the part which he was accustomed to take on that question, 
which had beeu incidentally conneeted with the debate of this 
night, if he were not to offer one or two observations on this occasion. 
The nature of church property was well kuown to the House. It 
was not for the purpose of speaking on this subject that he had risen. 
But he could noi allow the resolutions of the Honourable Member 
to be offered to the consideration of the House, without expressing 
in terms as strong as the Euglish language could supp'y, or the rales 
of Parliament would allow him to use in that House, bis seose of 
the folly and desperation of the measure which had been proposed, 
and without expressing the strongest reprobation which it was m 
his power to bestow (—Hear, hear, hear.)}—The plaa ofthe Hor. 
Gentleman for governing the church of lreland, if proper for that 
country, would be proper for Fagland. It adopted by Parliamen‘, 
they would in etfect declare that the property of the Hierarchy was 
liable to be disposed of for purposes of religion, or for any other 
purposes—( Hear, hear )—This would prepare the way for the 
downfall of the Hierarchy, that of the Throae must follow, and 
this would of course involve the overthrow of the constitution 
—( Hear, hear.)—Ue was no advocate for the divine rights or the 
sacred property of the church; but he wished property to be held 
sacred, ‘The church was, in plain language, av iutegral part of our 
Constitution and could not be interfered with without interfering 
with the Constitution. -(Hear,hear.)—But the Hon Geutleman had 
said Parliament had interfered with the revenue of the Crown, and 
had the same right to interfere with the Church. He admitted that 
it had the same right to interfere. But when the House interfered 
with the revenue of tue Crown, it was not to commit an dutrage, but 
to make a compact, to which the Crown was a couseuting party, 
which was to last but tll the expiration of the life interest of the 
reigning sovereign. But the proposition of the right Houourable 
Gentleman attacked the property of the church for alleged irregu- 
larities, and without limiting bis measure to a life interest, demanded 
that its property should betaken away aliogether. But then an 
equitable adjustment was to be made. And what was the equitable 
adjustment proposed? Why, that fail compensation should be made 
to the individuals now inthe church. This compensation was to be 
given to the individuals of whose misconduct he complained, and 
the property of the church was to be taken from their successors, 
who had never offeuded—{//ear, hear )—Aud this was the equitable 
adjustment proposed by the Honourable Geatlewan!— Hear, hear.— 
|If he deprecated taking such a course with the property of the 
church of England, be deprecated still more such interference with 
the church of Ireland. The property of the church of Eagland was 
au integral part of the coustitution: so it was in Irelaud: bat be- 
sides that, the bond which connected Ireland with England, grew 
out of the Protestant establishment. When he had heard a speech 
like that of the Honourable Gentleman's, muc} as he regretted the 
situation of the Roman Catholics, it was impossible for him te be 
silent. Anxious as he was that the claims of the Catholics should 
be conceded, he would fling them to the winds if he believed that 
the granting of them would be injurious to the Protestaut interest. 
But what was the ground en which he recommended that measare ” 
It was this, that he was satisfied that no act of legislation was so 
well calculated to give security to the protestant iuterest as tha: 
which would restore a great body of the people to their long-lost 
rights.( Hear, hear.) 

Mr. HUME, in rising to reply, put it to the right Honouralle 
Gentleman opposite, if his language, or if any thing which ke had 
said, deserved the warmth which the right Honourable Gentleman 
had displayed ? An attempt had been made to misrepresent his ex. 
pressions, and he owed it to the House—he owed it to himself—be 
owed it to the cause he was advocating—to meet that attempt as it 
deserved to be met. The right Honourable Secretary for Ireland 
had grossly misrepresented his resolutions, by comparing them tv 
the act of 1640, which went tosweep away the whole property o: 
the church, except a poor 100]. He would not only say this wes 





| grossly misrepresenting him, but it was wilfully misrepresenting 


him; for his resolutions say, that no injury shall be done to the 





complaining and petitioning, and told that they had no right to ex- 

press their opinions where their interests were so immediately cou- 

cerned — Hear, hear.—Was it possible, because the members of the | 
church met in their own diocese to expresstheir opinions, not saying 

that they would refuse to pay obedience to the law, but assembling | 
to remonstrate against its policy—was it possible that any oae could | 
liken such conduct to that of a body of officers uniting with the of- 
ficers of another battalion to oppose the reduction of the army? 
—(Hear, hear.)—If the House adopted the views of the Honourable | 
Gentleman, and if Quakerism were to be the future religion of the | 
state, he knew not what he might do, or what course it might be | 
the pleasure of Parliament to pursue; but if the reformed religion | 
was to be upheld, the members of the church must be protected | 
against such doctrine. Such principles as were now advocated had | 
not been acted upon in other days. It was not seen in history that} 
our ancestors had overlooked the importance of supportiug the, 
church. The contrary course had been pursued—This was seen in 

the first page of the first chapter of our Coustitution—In that great 

charter which had confirmed the liberties of the country. ‘The lan-| 
guage there held respecting the church was this :— 

*iguod Anglicana Ecclesia libera sit et hac jura sua integra et 

‘ibertatis suas illesas et ita volumus observari quod apparet ex eo) 
libertate electionum maxima et magis necessaria reputat Ecclesia | 
Anglicane, mera et spontanea voluntafe— Again, it would be) 
found that in 1688, when the liberties of the couutry were re-estab- | 
lished, it was not thought inconsistent with those liberties to require 








altering our present Church E-tablishment. He (Mr. Goulburn) 
would not deny that there were persons conuected with the Church 


from the King, on his Coronation, a positive oath, in the presence 


vested interests of any existing individual. There pever was a 
grosser misrepresentation that this, and it proved his opponents 
were in want of arguments to meet his statements. 

[The Honourable member was here called to order by the Speaker. 
who stated, that he had waited till the last moment, aud had even 
not stopped the Honourable member when he used the unparliamen- 
tary term of gross misrepresentations,but when he wenton to attribute 
motives to the right Hovourable members opposite, he felt it was 
his duty to call him to order.) 

Mr.HUME, in continuation, apologized for trespassing on thi 
rules of the House: he had but followed a straight forward course 
in what he had said. The right Honourable Gentleman scemed to 
have forgot his (Mr. Hume’s) speech, and not to have read his res: 
lutions. He had a right to complain that his epinions had been 
placed in au improper light, though no attempts had been made to 
avswer his arguments. He had raised in his ewn mind something 
said by some one else, iu some other place, and this phantom he had 
combatted with great vigour. In what instauce, Mr. Hume asked, 
had he ever attacked individual property? And if he never had, 
what similarity was there between his arguments and those the right 
Honourable Secretary had opposed? The right Honourable Secre- 
tary had begun by saying he would on no account be concerned i» 
bringing forward resolutions which implied a sacrifice of honour, 
honesty, aud justice. He, (Mr. Hume] was not, however, ashamed 
to put forth such resolutions, and he felt himself as incapable as 
the right Honourable Gentleman of supporting any thing which was 
dishonourable, dishonest or unjust.—{Hear, hear |—Because he 
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differed from other gentlemen ou many pointe, every statement of 
fis only brought on him violent personal attacks.—{ Hear, hear.}— 
He was individually marked out for such attacks, though he was 
unconscious of ever making such attacks himself, and from what he 
knew of the House, thought they were the last measures an oppo- 
nent could adopt. One right Honourable Gentleman had stated that 
he was the greatest enemy of the country. 

Mr. Secretary PEEL rose to correct the Hon. Member; he had 

_ not stated that Mr Hume was the enemy of the country, but the 
enemy of inquiry. ‘Fhe Right Hon. Geutleman was continuing, 
when the cries of “Spoke, spoke !"" “Chair, chair !” compelled 
“Mr Peel to resume his place. 

. Mr, HUME, in continuation, said that he wished to avoid person- 
alities, and to have arguments—weighty arguments which were 
alone worthy of such a subject. The Right Hon. the Attorney- 
General for Ireland, in rising, had said that he conld not suffer the 
first resolution to pass without expressing, in the strongest terms 
the English language could supply, or Parliamentary usage would 
permit, his detestation of the desperation and folly of the individual 
who proposed it !—/( Hear, hear.) 

Mr. PLUNKET rose to correct the Hon. Member. He had never 
mentioned the individual who brought forward the measure, but he 
had described the measure as full of. desperation and folly— 
(Hear ). 

Mr. HUME, as the agent who had introduced the measure, could 
not help thinking that such a characterizing of it reflected some- 
what upon himself—( Laughter ).—But really to listen to the speech 
of the Hon. Attorney-General for Ireland, the House might almost 
have supposed that Church property was now touched, or attempted 
to be touched, for the first time. He was happy to sce the Right 
Hon. and Learned Gentleman so well reconciling his feelings to his 
interest ;- but he declared, for himself, that professing such zeal tor 
Catholic Emancipation, he did not think that he should persuade 
himself to co-operate with Gentlemen who admitted all the evils 
for which emancipation was a remedy, and yet, without satisfying 
reasons, opposed it—( Much cheering )—And the Right Hon. Gen- 
tlemen opposite—for he (Mr. Hume) put them all together—/laugh- 
fer )}—the Right Hon. Gentlemen accused him of desperation and 
folly; why did they not charge the late Bishop of Llandaff, Dr. 
Watson, with desperation and folly? Dr. Watson, who, in his 
letter to the Duke of Rutland (January, 1797) said, “There 
is no injustice in altering the value of benefices,. or the mode 
of raising that value, when the property of the benefice reverts 
as it were to the State, by the death of an incumbent”—/( Hear, 
hear).—Although he was accused of “desperation and folly,” 
Honourable Gentlemen would see that he spoke with a Bishop 
on his side. Let the Right Hon. and Learned Gentleman (Mr. 
Plunkett) who talked of spoliation, let him answer how it happened 
that he had himself been a party to that great spoliation of the Irish 
Clergy, the tithe of agistment ? His resolutions went to produce no 
such effects. The Right Hon. Secretary aud the Right Hon. Gen- 
tleman had both quoted Scripture upon this occasion. It was some- 
thing about ofntment—he‘did not know exactly what it was— 
( Loud laughter )—but he would tell them. what St. Paul had said 
in his Epistle to the Thessalonians. St. Paul there said, “ For even 
when we were with you, we commanded yoo, that if a man will not 
work, so neither shall he eat.”"—(A laugh).—Now what he (Mr. 
Hume) said was—follow St. Paul ; let not those Clergymen be paid 
who did not work. He hoped the Right Hon. Gentleman would im- 
press this as strongly on his mind as he did the remark abou. the 
ointment. The Hon. Member then read some quotations from Paley, 
and other writers, which he considered to support the principles of 
the Resolutions he had submitted to the House. He expressed his 
intention of not dividing the House upon the first Resolution, but 
} pee the second, which only related to inquiry, he certainly should 
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Mr. GOULBURN explained. His argument was, that, in Charles 
the First’s time, the spoliation of the Church was the forerunner of 
the spoliation of private property. 

The first Resolution was then put, and negatived ; and upon the 
second the House divided : 

For the Resolution : - - : : 62 
Against it - : - ° ; - 167 
Majority - + —~-105 


BWGLAND. 


PRINCE ESTERHAZY, 


The following is the true state of the affair relating to 
this Nobleman, which has given rise to a statement in 1 
French paper (the Journal des Debats), that an insult had 
been offered:to him, which had its originin feelings ofa po- 
litical nature :—Some considerable time ago, a Frenchman, 
calling himself Count de Betrera, but who has also, it is 
said, been known by the name of Woopriecke, waited 
upon Prince Pavt Esreruazy in London, and made claim 
for the payment of a pretty round sum of money, which 
he alleged he had won at a gaming table, during a resi- 
dence in Austria, from Prince Nicuo.tas Esteruazy, the 
father of Prince Paut. The Prince was not inclined to 
give implicit credit to such a story, and resisted the de- 
mand ; but, finally, in order to get rid of the claimant, who 
was exceedingly boisterous and troublesome in his mode of 
enforcing his suit, he consented to pay him 150/., upon 
condition that it should be taken as an entire acquittance, 
and we believe that there was also an understanding that 
he should quit this country. These conditions, however, 
de Betrera did not choose to consider as binding. He 
subsequently repeated his demand for the whole sum 
which he had alleged in the first instance to be due to him, 
and failing in obtaining it, he had recourse to threats and 
conduct of the most violent kind. He took every oppor- 
tunity of insulting the Prince, and that as publicly as possi- 
ble. He went several times to the residence of the embassy 
in Queen Anne-street, and accosted him at various other 
piaces, threatening to-horsewhip or cudgel him; and an- 
other mode of annoyance which he adopted was, to make 
the Prince the subject of a caricature, which.was exhibit- 
ed in the window ofa well-known shop in Piccadilly. At 




















length, he went so far as to threaten to blow out the brains | 


of Prince Paut, who thereupon made complaint to his Ma- 
ag be Ministers, and the consequence was, that Monsieur 
de Betrena was visited one day last week at his hotel, the 
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Prince of Wales, in Leicester-place, Leicester-square, by 
an officer, who conveyed him before the Privy Council, at 
Whitehall, where he was examined, and was committed by 
Sir R. Birnie, the- Chief Magistrate of Police, who was in 
attendance upon the Council, to the House of Correction, 
Coldbath-fields, until he could find sureti-s to keep the 
peace, with an order also that he should give forty-eight 


bail, and was conveyed to a police-office, to enter into the 
proper recognizances ; but the persons whom he had named 
did not come forward, and he was renmnded back to prison, 
where he now remains. He is agood-looking man, of gen- 
tlemanly deportment, and wears very large whiskers and 
mustachios. He walked a great deal about town, and 
had always two remarkable companions—a very large New- 
foundland dog, and a very large walking-stick.”——Sun, 
March 5. 


Pe 


Arrain or Honoun.—A. rumour has for some days 
been in circulation of a duel between two distin- 
guished: foreigners. The following is an authentic state- 
ment of this affair :—** About two years ago the Neapoli- 
tan General Carascosa, announced his determination of 
calling out Lieutenant-General Wittiam Pere, late Com 
mander of the Neapolitan forces. Very shortly afier the 
arrival in London of General Pert, he received a letter 
from General Carascosa, in. which, after charging Gene- 
ral Pere with conduct injurious to his reputation, he point- 
edly avowed his opinion, that military revolutions were in 
all cases contrary to the principles of honour; that any 
change in the Government of Naples was unnecessary ; 
and still less in that of Spain. The letter concluded with 
a challenge in the usual terms. ‘To this letter General 
Pere replied, by declaring his opinion, that every free 
State was indebted for its liberty to miiitary revolutiun 
—That the Spaniards were now a prey to civil anarchy, 
only because certain indivi luals, calling themselves Libe- 
rals, were, in fact, hostile to.the Constitution of the Cortes , 
that he had employed the authority which his rank and his 
command had given: him at Naples, to resist the despotism 
of a Government, which, while it rendered the people 
miserable, was of no actual advantage in the reigning dy- 
nasty—and concluded by accepting his challenge.—On the 
20th of February, the Generals met ; Count Santa Rosa, 
Ex-minister of war of Piedmont, attended General Pepe, 
and M. Bruner, a French Gentleman, General Carascosa 
The weapons were swords—and the combatants engaged 
—but at the second pass, General Pere’s sword snapped 
short near the guard, on which the seconds interfered, and 
the combat, as is usnal in such cases, was deferred.—A 
second meeting took place on Friday last, a few miles from 
London, not far from Kew Bridge. On engaging, General 
Carascosa attacked with great impetuosity, but after seve- 
ral passes on both sides, General Pere, seizing bis adver- 
sary’s sword with his left hand, disarmed him; and, pla- 
cing the point of his sword at his breast, had his life in his 
power. Here the affair would have terminated, but Gene- 
ral Carnascosa, on recovering his sword, renewed the com- 
bat, which was warmly maintained, until he was finally 
disabled by a thrust from General Pere in the right shoul- 


further defence declined availing himself of his advantage, 
and thus the duel terminated.” —Sun, March 6. 


i ae 
A FEMALE FOOTPAD?! 


A few evenings since, as Miss Disney, a farmer’s daugh- 
ter, at Reedham, in Norfolk, 16 years of age, was on her 
return from Yarmouth, accompanied by a woman servant 
and a boy, she was accosted on Haddiscoe Dam by a gen- 
teel looking young female, who demanded her money, with 
a threat of cutting her throat ifshe did not comply ; at the 
same time putting her hand in her bosom, as if to take out 
a knife. The servant and boy took to their heels, leaving 
Miss Disney in the hands of the robber, to whom she deli- 
vered her purse, with 28s. in it, and a bundle containing 
some lace and other articles, on the receipt of which the 
robber made a precipitate retreat. When Miss Disney 
arrived at Haddiscoe, several people were about to hasten 
to her assistance ; but the Yarmouth coach coming up 
shortly after, information of the robbery was given to the 
coachman, and on the coach’s arrival at St. Olave’s Bridge, 
he was hailed by the landlord of the public house, and ask- 
ed if he had room for a female? to which he replied in 
the affirmative. The female then made her appearance, 
and it occurred to the coachman that she must be the rob- 
ber. He placed her inside, and requested a friend to get 
in also, and take charge of her, but not to make his suspi- 
cions known. On arriving at Yarmouth, Pratt, the May- 
or's officer, was sent for, and he took her to his own house, 
where, on examining her bundle, it was found to contain 
the verv articles which had been stolen from Miss Disney ; 
and, ona further search, the purse, with its contents, was 
found beneath her stays. On Saturday she was examined 
before the magistrates, when it appeared, that the prisoner 
was well known to Miss Disney, trom their having lived in 
the same parish together; and she was committed for trial. 
She is about 18 years of age, and her name is Durrant ; 
and her friends formerly lived at Reedham, and have seen 
better days, but at present are in reduced circumstances. 








hours’ notice of bail. On Saturday he did give notice of 


der. General Pere, on seeing his adversary incapable of 


April 19, 
HARE HUNT IN HYDE PARK, __ 
Yesterday, March 5, a novel scene presented j i 

, , ed ts 
Hyde Park. A hare. supposed to have apn of Kebin 
ton Gardens, afforded great amusement to both equestrians 
and pedestrians, who hunted him as far as Hyde Park gate ; 
several cur dogs, terriers, lap-dogs, and Spuniels ‘oined in 
the chase ; he was hunted up to Grosvenor-gate” he then 
took a direction io the Royal Humane Society’s Receivin 4 
house ; a number of ladies both on fo . 


Oot and on ho 
partook. of the amusement. The interference of ats an 


stables put an end to the amusement, and poor Puss was 


gentleman walking along, wrapped up ina large Spanish 
cloak, was run at by asheep, w ich struck him in the back 
with his head, and threw him head foremost into the ditch 
where he was completely covered with mud and dirt and 
nearly suffocated. The sheep, it appears, isa stray ani- 
mal, and has been in the Park four or five days without 
being owned, and has made a similar attack on other per- 
sons. It is now confined in the cow-yard at the milk-house 
at Hyde Park Corner. 3 
pene? ra 
KING CHARLES I, 

The following interesting account of an intention to erect 
a public Monument to the memory of King Charles I. is 
taken from Evmes’s Life of Sir Christopher Wren, just pubr- 
lished :— 

The King, wishing to commemorate the memory of his 
unhappy fatner, desired his Surveyor-general (Sir Chris- 
topher Wren,) early in the ensuing year (1678), to design 
a mausoleum.which he performed with alacrity and talent.* 
The original designs, neatly sewn up ina book for the 
King’s use, are among Sir Christopher’s drawings in the 
library of All Souls College, Oxford. The House of Com- 
mons, although by no means the most accommodating te 
the King, voted, upon the motion of Lord O’Brian, on Jan- 
uary 29, 1678, * the sum of 70,0001. for a solemn fiineral 
of his late Majesty, King Charles |., andto erect a Monu- 
ment for the said Prince of glorious memory ; the said sum 
to be raised by a two month's tax, to begin at the expira- 
tion of the present tax for building ships.’’t 

The following day, being the anniversary of the martyr- 
dom of that unhappy monarch, Sir Christopher's friend, 
Dr. Sprat, being appointed to preach the Anniversary Ser- 
mon before the House of Commons, at St. Margaret’s, 
Westminster, made the following allusion to the circum- 
stance :—‘* | confess | might, and give me leave to say it, 
| intended to have complained that the present age had not 
made that use of him (King Charles,) which it ought ; his 
enemies for their repentance and amendment, nor even his 
friends for his praise and honour. But, blessed be God, 
lam happily prevented in one part of the complaint: | 
have nothing now to wish, but his enemies would as well 
perform their duty to him, as, it must be acknowledged, 
you, (the House of Commons,) his friends, have done 
yours, by that much desired, long expected, yesterday’s 
vote, in which you have given a resurrection to his memo- 
ry, by designing magnificent rites to his sacred ashes: so 
that now, for the future, an Englishman abroad will be able 
to mention the name of King Charles 1. without blushing ; 
and his heroic worth willbe delivered down to posterity, 
as it always deserved to be, not only freed from calumny 
or obscurity, but inall things most illustrious, in all things 
to be commended, in all things to be imitated—in some 
things scarce imitable, and only to be admired.”’t 

After Divine service, the house sat. as appears from the 
date, ** Mercurii 30 die Jan. 1677-8,’ and ordered ‘that 
the thanks of this house be returned to Dr. Srrat, for his 
sermon this day preached before the House at St Margaret’s, 
Westminster, and that he be desired to print the same.” 

The original designs, consisting of several drawings and 
estimates in the Architect’s own hand writing, are inscribed 
by him as follows :— 


Mavso.rum Divi Carout, Rea Martyais, 

Excogitatum, Anno Salutis, 1678, 
de Mandato Serenissimi Regis Caroli secundi, 
Consentaneo cum votivis Inferioris Domus Parliamenti Suffragiis: a+ 
(ehe u conditionem temporum !) 
nondum exstructum. 
THE Toms oF KinG CHARLES THE MARTYR, 
Designed in the year 1678, 
By the commands of his Excellent Majesty 
King Charles I. 


St. George’s Chapel, on the place where stands the little 
chapel, (commonly called the ‘Tomb-House,) in the middle 
of which was begun by Cardinal Wolsey, amost magnificent 
tomb of copper-gilt, for King Henry VI/1,but never finished. 

‘The designs for the monument inside the mausoleum are 
two :—one sketched with a pen, and tinted yellow, 
as it for gilt copper; the other also with a pen, but tinted 
with Indian ink ; in one of which King Charles is represented 
in armour, crowned, and robed, looking upwards with an 


* “1678, Mausoleum divi Caroli Regii Martyris (de mandate 
Regis, et suffragiis inferioris domus Parliamenti) excogitavit et 
(letineavit: at, eheu conditionem temporum! nondum perfecit.” 
Wren, M.S. — 

t Echard’s History of England, Vol. If. p. 441. 

+ Dr. Sprat’s Sermon on January 30, 1678, printed for Henry: 











Brome, at the Gua, in St. Pual’s Church-yard, 1678, p. 4 


suffered to escape. During the chase¥ a very ludicrous. 
scene presented itself near the bridge at Kaeeren ss 


This monument, approved by his Majesty, was proposed 
to have been erected at Windsor Castle, at the east end of 






































air of devotion, and standing on a shield, supported by alle- 
gorical figures of Hercules, Minerva, and two females, 
standing on a long cube; under which, and between a lar- 
ger base, are seen crushed by them, four horrid figures ;. 
one of which is Hypocrisy, with a mask in his hand; Mur- 
der, with a dagger, aiming a fruitless blow upwards ; and 
two Furies: two infant angels are holding a laurel crown 
ever the Monarch’s head ; and five others above them, with 
palms in their hands, welcoming the Monarch to the realms 
of immortality ; the other is nearly similar, but the King 
is uncrowned : his crown is supported by Cherubims, who 
have the axe, his arms, a symbol of immortality, a cross, 
&c.: they are both intended to stand in a large niche, but 
the last has a curtain extended behind the whole of it. The 
composition and’ grouping of both are good, and sketched 
with much spirit, partaking too much perhaps of the then 
prevailing taste. The Parentalia says they were to have 
been executed by the celebrated carver, Grinlin Gibbons, 

The architect made the drawings and estimates, the Par- 
liament voted the money, the eloquent and pious preacher 
complimented the act, and wax thanked for it; but, as 
Wren feelingly observes, ‘‘ at (eheu conditionem tempo- 
rum!) nondum exstructum !”” 


4 URBBLAMD> 


THE LATE TRIAL OF THE RIOTERS. 


The report of the late trial published by Mr. Miziixen 
forms a large and handsome octavo volume, of nearly tour 
hundred pages. The anxiety with which it was waited for, 
made the time necessarily occupied in preparing it seem 
long, but now that the Report has appeared, we are really 
surprised at the celerity with which it has been sent from 
the Press. The Trials of the Ribbonmen, published last 
winter by Exshaw, were only about one fourth of the length 
ef this, yet five weeks were spent in printing them. The 
Trial for the Conspiracy has been printed in a fortnight, 
and published in the most creditable manner. 

The following extracts from the speech of the Attorney 
General will be highly acceptable. They show the candour 
and manliness with which that Learned Gentleman dischar- 
ged his duty, and they furnish a complete refutation of the 
calumnies industriously propagated against the distin- 
guished Nobleman at the head of the Government in this 
country, 


MARQUESS WELLESLEY’S GOVERNMENT. 


‘* And upon whom has this violence been committed? I 
shall not presume to draw the character of the Lord Lieu- 
tenant. Itis atask which I leave toabler hands; but there 
are some plain and simple truths, which I am in gratitude 
to him, and in duty to this country, bound to state. I have 
had frequent communications with that illustrious person- 
age when he was deprived of the valuable assistance of my 
learned friend and of our -excelleut Chief Secretary. 
When this country exhibited a scene of unparalleled atro- 
city in the South, and when a dark and horrible conspiracy 
was spreading over the Northern and inland districts : on 
that occasion he submitted to a labour which the lowest clerk 
in any of the public offices would think himself oppressed with, 
to enable him to discharge the important duties of his office, 
and to contribute to the peace and happiness of this country. 
This he did at the expense not of comfort only but of health. 
But he is accused of wishing to put down the Protestants 
of this country. Nothing was ever more untrue. If you 
would judge of his principles of action, look to his acts— 
look to the men on whom he has conferred benefits—look 
to those whom he has appointed to office—look to him in 
the dispensation of mercy—and say if you can discover in 
him any of those principles which have been so unwarrant- 
ably imputed to him. For my own part, I can say, that he 
did me the honour to appoint me to the office I now 
hold, with a perfect knowledge that, on the great subject 
which divides the country, my opinions were different from 
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matter of aggravation, that these men, in addition to their 
ordinary obligations to the State, their allegiance to their 
King, and the duties which bind man to man, had taken an 
vath to observe them, would you not have considered that 
they ought to be visited with exemplary punishment for vio- 
lating all those obligations together? And what has 
been the cause, or the supposed cause, of this outrage ?— 


the Lord Lieutenant istobe driven from the country. With 
whose sanction wasitdone? His Majesty’s, and that of all the 
Cabinet Ministers. And when it is considered, that among 
them are to be found the names of Eldon, Liverpool, and 
Peel, can it for a moment be imagined, that that act was dic- 
tated by a settled purpose to put down the Protestant in- 
terest of this country ? Can the great pillars of the consti- 
tution be suspected of harbouring such designs? As my 
sentiments upon the great question which divides this king- 
dom are known to coincide with those of the Traversers, 
though divested of that acrimony of feeling which leads to 
violence of action, | may ask, is it wise, is it prudent, to 
disgust and detach from the cause such as | have named? 
Or if those exalted personages should be disposed to say, 
‘if you wish your Roman Catholic fellow subjects to be 
satisfied with the substantial benetits which they enjoy, leave 
them in the undisturbed possession of them; if there be 
other privileges to wh ch you think they cannot properly 
be admitted, render them at least as comfortable as possible 
in the enjoyment of those that they have;”’ is it for this petty 
club in Werburgh-street to dispute their authority? and 
ought it, instead of deferring it to those high characters, at- 
tempt to outrage society by violence and tumult ?”’ 





TAXES. 

The contents of these papers are highly important. The 
new Chancellor of the Exchequer opened his Budget on 
Friday night. 
The whole of the Irish assessed: taxes will be repealed, 
and the machinery of their collecteion abolished. 

The English assessed taxes will also be considerably re- 
duced. 

There is at present a surplus National Revenue of— 
2,200,0001., to which amount taxes will remitted. 

Of this relief, the Assessed taxes, amounting to 100,0001. 
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The undressing of the statue of King William. For that}; 
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** The Marquess of Queensberry, onr Lord Lieutenant,and the Yeomant 
and Militia of the County,”—(drank with all the honours.) 

** The Members of both Houses of Parliatnent connected with the County 
of Dumfries.” 

General Dino then rose to preface the principal toast of the evening, ob- 
ma ~ ty commencement— Bord impressed 

** With the recollection of the immortal Bard strongly i on my 
mind, U now rise to invoke his name ; and, tone ts d ing the usa! 
libation to his inemory, permit me to mention, that in rele ore your oblig- 
ing invitation last year, | had great pleasure in finding the Club beyond what 

Could have imagined, or had reason to expect, strictly a literary and con- 
vivial meeting, enriched with elegant speeches, excellent : amidst the 
universal prevalence of harmony and good fellowship.” The worthy Chair- 
man then touched at some length on other topics connected with the memory 
of Burns; but our narrow limits prevent us from doing justice to his speech. 
He concluded by proposing ** The Immortal Memory of Robert Burns,” 
which was drank standing, and in solemn silence. 

** The Widow and Family of Barns.” 

The Croupier was then called on for a toast, and who; after a brief but 
beautiful preface, gave the health of “ Sir Walter Scott,” a name that was 
toasted with three times three, amidst loud and-enthusiastic cheering. The 
same gentleman proposed the health of * General Dirom,” which was drank 
with similar honours and with great applause. 

Lieutenant-General Dinom, in returning thanks, said “ that alt h he 
Was sensible his merits were zreatly over-rated by the kind partiality of their 
eloquent Vice-president, he felt with every sentiment of grateful acknow- 
ledgment the approbation of so many genflemen of cultivated talents, and 
assured the company he should always be happy to assist in promoting their 
laudable views for the commemoration of the immortal Burns, and for the 
encouragement of genius in this part of the kingdom.” ; 

Mr. Syme next requested a bumper “ ‘0 the memory of Dr. Currie,” a 
gentleman whom he truly characterised as the enlightened guardian of the 
= fame, and the warm, generous, and efficient patron of his widow and 
family. 

“ The health of John Syme, Esq.—the ancient friend and ally of the Poet, 
and whose naine will long live in connexion with his writings” —given from 
the Chair, and drank with much applause. 

The following toasts proceeded at intervals from the Chair :— 

** Lady Queensberry, Lady Pultney Malcolm, and all the amiable and ac- 
complished Ladies of Scotland, who are admirers of Burns, or who celebrate 
his memory by singing his songs.” 

‘* The admirers of Burns all-over the world.” 

“* The Poets of Scotland, absent and present.” 

“ The Poets of England, Wales, and'lreland.” 

** Miss Joanna Baillie, Mrs Grant, Miss Cou: land, Mrs. Richardson, and 
the Northern Constellation of living female Poets.” 

‘* The memory of Mrs. Dunlop of Dunlop, the liberal and early patroness 
of the illustrious Poet,” 

‘* Mr. Roscoe of Liverpool, who has consecrated an immortal wreath to 
the memory of Burns.” 

in proposing * the health of the New Members of the Clab,”’ the :vorthy 
Chairman begged leave to mention that Sir John, Sir Piltney, and Sir Jas 
Malco!m had been elected Members, as warm admirers of our native poets. 
Their gallant and eminent services to their country are well known to the 
public. Sir John, who was at the head of the diplomatic department in 
india, during the late war, had also a command in the field, and it was to 
his division that the Chief of the Mihratta Confederacy surrendered, an 





or one 22d part, is the quantum to be extended to Ireland ;. 
and to compensate for this indulgence the custom duties 
are to be equalized. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer has also announced 
his determination to propose a considerable reduction of 
the duty on Irish *pirits. 

For the details we must refer the reader to the very able 
and lucid statement of the right hon. gentleman, of which 
we give a full report in our supplement.—-F'reeman’s Jour. 


ECCLESIASTICAL ARRANGEMENTS. 
It is Believed that the following are the new Episcopal 
ar‘angements :— 
Dr. Alexander, Lord Bishop of Down, is to be translated | 


to the Diocese of Meath, in the room of the deceased 
Prelate. 


Dr. Mant, Bishop of Killaloe, is tobe translated to Down, | 


and Dr. Arbuthnot, Dean of Cloyne, is to have the Bishop- 
rick of Killaloe 


SCOTLAND, 


ANNIVERSARY OF BURNS, 


(From the Dumfries Courier. ) 























event of infinite importance, and which brought the war to an immediate 
and glorious termination. This genileman is likewise a literary cha:acte- 
of great note. Being some years ago Ambassador in Persia, and having ac 
cess to the best materials, and possessing a perfect knowledge of their fan- 
guage, he wrote an excellent history of that once powerful empire ; aid also 
a beautiful poem—entitled “ Persia”—descriptive of that country ; and has 
since favoured the public with several valuable works on the afluirs of India. 
The Chairman then informed the meeting that Sir John, in anote to his 
poem, makes particular mention of the bonour still paid by persons of both 
sexes and all ages, to the memory of their lyric poet Hafiz, who was the 
Burns of Persia,and whose works, although he ‘ourished five hundred 
years ago, are still unequalled, and esteemed above all other works 
throughout Asia. 

Sir Pultaey’s last public duty was-in the command of the squadron at St 
Helena—a situation of great delicacy and responsibility, in which he ac- 
qguitted himself with equalehonour to himself and to his country. . 

The last service in which Sir James was engaged was in the command of 
the brigade of marines, which acted on shore in the late war with the Uni- 
ted States of America. 

Among the new members, the Chairman likewise requested leave to men- 
tion Captain Stewart, who had been employed by Sir John Malcolm in his 
Staff, and is held by him in the highest estimation. This gentleman, who is 
also a friend of the second son of the Poet, had:come trom a distance to at- 
tend the anniversary meeting, that, on his retarn to India, he might be ena- 
bled to gratify his frend with an ageount of its proceedings. 

“ Captain Stewart's health,” was then given from the Chair. In retarn- 
ing thanks, that gentleman stated, that he had long know the second son 
of the Poet, and nothing, he wag sure, in the world, wou!d give him more 

leasure than the account which, if spared, he would not fail to convey to 
Fim of the Dumfries Burns Club 

* The Vice President, the Secretary, and the Stewards, whose services 
have been so important in promoting all the measures for the commemore- 
tion of Burns.” 

One of the happiest efforts of the Rev. William Gillespie’s muse was then 
read by Major Miller, with his usual grace and energy, and excited on the 








This literary festival, if we may use such a term, was again celebrated in 
the King’s Arms Inn here, by the Dumfries Burns Club, on Saturday last, 
the 25th Feb, Lieutenant General Dirom of Mount Annan discharged the 


part of the company the liveliest feelings of pleasure. Printed copies of this 
poem were immediately handed round, and seized upon with an avidity in 


the highest degree complimentary to the author. Mr. Gillespie's health was 


duties of the Chair with his usual ability, politeness, and urbanity, and was | then given from the Chair, and drank with every mark of admiration and 
supported by John Syme, Esq. of Ryedale, and Captains Stewart and | respect. Mr. M‘Diarmid also requested leave to read a poem, the produc- 





Bushby ; Major William Miller offi-iated as Vice-president. Nearly fifty | tion of a visiter whose modesty would not permit him to acknowledge it, 


gentlemen ranged themselves round one table, and the company, we are | although it was an effusion of which he might well be proud. In this senti- 


happy to say, was highly respectable. 


Indeed the meeting was much more | ment the company warmly sympathized, and we have since learned that 


his. Yet he never withheld from me his confidence, or his | numerous than we had anticipated ; for the chapter of accidents told sadly | this elegant little effusion is the production of Mr. Robert Malcolmson, from 


in the course of a year that I have been in office, mention- 
ed. If, therefore, any man asserts that the principles of 
the Marquess Wellesley’s Government isto put down one 
sect to exalt another, the assertion is without foundatian. 
A more prefect and evenhanded impartiality, as far as I 
have been able to observe, never was displayed.” 
LOYALTY—THE STATUE, 

‘¢ Another topic of defence relied on, is, that Mr Forbes 
is aman of great loyalty and strongly attached to the King: 
and it is asked, ‘“*can you convict a loyal man of any 
offence ?”’ This is not to be listened to in a court ofjustice 
f admire this lovalty of which so much is said; a loyalty 
that displays itself by flying into the face of the Sovereign ; 
a loyalty that disturbs and thwarts his government, and 
which insults his person in that of his representative. 

**It is also said, by way of defence, that the lraversers 
are Orangemen : that the principles of the Orange Instita- 
tions are attachment to the king: the support of his go- 
vernment, the protection ‘of innocence, and assisting the 
magistrates in the due execution of the laws. They have, 
it is said, sworn to all these things, and therefore they could 
not possibly be guilty of the outrages imputed to them ; 
that is to say, that though they be proved to have comm ted 
them, their oath is to rescue them from punishment, and 
be their vindication. If 1 bad come forward, and stated as 





| was in the highest degree plentiful and excellent, and among other dishes we 


' 


| observed an excellent round of beef and saddle of mutton—the gift of the 


other causes, deprived it of the services of some of its ablesi and most en- 
thusiastic members. | The dinner—to the credit of Mr. Fraser be it spoken— 


worthy Chairman, and fed, we understand, on his own estate. The room 
altogether had a most imposing appearance. Right against the President's 
chair hung Allan’s original pamting of “ The Cotter’s Saturday Night,” to- 
gether with portraitsof the Bard and his respectable relict, (both admirable 
likenesses,) painted for, and presented to, the Society by that ingenious and 
rising artist, Mr. John Gilfillan. The lower end of the room was adorned 
with the bust of the immortal Shakspeare, the property of a member: and 


the forthcoming gift of an honorary member—Mr. Allan Cunningbam, a 
Dumfriesian by birth, and a man who, to adopt the words of the Great Un- 
known, is truly a credit toCaledonia. Indeed, such is the zeal of its mem 
bers, honorary and ordinary, that the Society is getting extremely rich in 
paraphernalia, The rich and beautiful frame in which Burns's portrait is 
hung, was executed without fee or reward by an ingenious tradesman of this | 
town—Mr. Robert M‘Pherson; and, since last meeting, the Society has 
been presented with a superb snuff mull, the donation of a member whose 
modesty will not permit us to thank him by name,—as well as a most beau- 
tiful and appropriate piece of penmanship, executed by Mr. Craik, writing- 


we may here mention, that against next year, the Society will have to boast | 
of a bust of Sir Walter Scott, executed by the first artist in the Island, and | 


kindness on that account; nor was the question ever once, | against the club this year, and what with indisposition, intense storms, and | Kirkcudbright. 


Mr. Henry M‘Minn was than called on for a toaat, and acquitted himself 
toudmiration. The speaker adverted to the merits of Burns in a strain o! 
eloquence, and, we may add, elocution, peculiar to himseli, and concluded 
amidst plaudits that were absolutely deatening. 

Mr. Grierson, ina neat speech, proposed ‘ the health of Thomas Camp 
bell, Esq.” 

Mr. Robert Murray, whoa was next called on,in one of the best short 
speeches we ever yet listened to, did ample justice to the genius of Moore 

Mr, Grierson again rose to prepose the health of a gentleman who was 
unavoidably absent on the present occasion, but whose name is in iiself a 
sufficient eulogy, wether we regard his talents or his character—John 
Commelin, Esq. ‘To the balk of our readers it is needless to say how very 
warmly this sentiment was reciprocated by all present. 

“ The heaith of Mr. Gilbert Burns,” by Mr. John MsMinn. 

** The memory of the late Mr. Miller, of Dilswinton.” the early and mu- 
nificent patron of the Poet—a gentleman not more distinguished for his love 
of the fine arts than for his mechanica! inventions, probably among the moas 
prominent of the age in which he lived—by Mr. Lewars,.fullowed by some 
observations from the Chair. . 

“ The health of Mr. James Hogg,” the author of one of the most elegant 
poems in the English langnage—by Mr. Wm. Gordon, jun. 

After some well-merited compliments, Mr. M‘Diarmid proceeded to give 
“ the health of Mr. Allan Conamgham,” and concloded by reading an ad- 





master, Dumfries. 

After the cloth was drawn, the Chairman rose and said— 

* Gentlemen—The first toast will be drank with increased pleasure, in 
consequence of his Majesty's auspicious visit to Scotland since our last meet- 
ing; more wn gene | when it is considered, that our gracious Sovereign is an 
accomplished scholar, and said to be an admirer of Burns.” (This fact 
might have been stated without any qualification, as his Majesty generously 
subscribed fifty guineas to our superb Mansoleum. } 

* The King,” with four times four—(drank with great enthusiasm.) 

The following toasts were then given in succession from the chair— 





* The Dake of York, and the rest of the Royal Family.” 
‘* His Majesty's Ferees by laad and sea.” 





mirable letter from that gentleman, imwhich he touches with great feticity 
on the character of Burns’ writings: In the same letter Mr. C. begs the 
Society’s acceptance ofthe welcome present of a Lust of Sir Waller Scott, 
executed by ous greatest living sculpior. 

“ John Kerr, Eag. and the Town Council of Dumfries,” by Me. B. 
Threshe. : 

“ The memory of Wiltiam Cowper,’” by Mr. Spalding. 

“ The intrepid Polar Triv ters, Capt. Frankl, aad our townsman, Dr 
Richardson,” by Mr. Blacklock. 

Mr. Rankine prepored * the memory of the late Professor Murray"—e 
gentleman Wi.ose ar quirements asa universal scholar it would be preeump- 
tuoss im him to attempt todescribe; bat whom he was proud te remember. 
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23 a townsman and acquaintance—a man, in short, whose almost intuitive 
“ia of language was more like the gift of tongues than the slow and 
©rdinary process 


s of human attainment, 

* Our accomplished and courteous Vice President,” from. the Chair.” 

* The memory of Tannehili,"” by Mr. Sinclair. 

“* The health of Mr. James Gray,” late of Edinburgh, now of Belfast—by 
Mr. M‘Diarmid. 

“ The health of Mr, Carsoa, Rector of the High School, Edinburgh,” 

seciaa brief but appropriate speech—by Mr David Armstrong. 

“The health of Mr. ‘Thomas White," whose absence fro n the meeting 
trad been solely occasioned by indisposition—by Mr. M‘Diarmid. 

“ The Memory of Robert Fergussun,” propoxed by Mr. Carson, in a ve- 
_ ty happy style, . 

Mr. NitDiarmid proposed ‘ The Health of Mr. Peter Barricu,” a learned 
and ingeuious Freach Geatleman, who among his many other good quali- 
ties, seemed unwearied in his acknowledgments of the attentions shown hii 
while resident in this town. On the present occasion, he had sent from the 
very centre of Ireland a postical tribute to the memory of Burns, written 
both in Latin and French. That poem had been put into the hands of the 
youngest—that is, the most recently admitted member of the club, who 
would probably be kind enough to translate it for the satisfaction of the com- 
pany. With this request Mr. Low ininediately complied, and complied 
teo, in a manner that will not speedily be forgotten by those w o heard 
him. Qur limits this week prevent us from giving the original, but the 
reader will please to take, as a substitute, Mr. Low’s translation. The 
» health of Monsieur Barrieu was of course drank with much pleasure, and in 

addition to what fell from Mr. M‘Diarmid, Major Miller took the opportu- 
nity of paying him some well merited compliments. 

Ve have now, we think, noticed the more prominent parts of the proceed- 
ings; at least we are not aware that we have omitted any thing of conse- 
quence. The meeting altogether went off in good style ; and if there were 
fewer set speeches than we have seen on former occasions, there was no 
lack of conviviality, good humour, and good fellowship. Many excellent 
songs were sung in the course of the evening, and particularly the * Lads of 
Galla Water,” by Mr. Finlayson, whom we are glad to see once more 
amongstus. The President retired about nine o’clock, amid the cheers of 
all present, and the club was dissolved at a few minutes past ten. 

New Memogrs.—Sir John Malcolm, Sir Pulteney Malcolm, Sir James 
Malcoim, Capt. D. T. Stewart, of the Bengal Cavalry ; Jas. Crichton, Esq., 
Friars’-carse; Rev. J. Crocket, Mr. F. R. Low, Mr. W. Howat, Mr 
Gracie, Mr. P. Forsyth, jun., Mr. A. Robson, surgeon, Mr. W. Dobie, sur- 
geon, Mr. Alexander Ross, of London, and Mr. R. M‘Pherson. 


| 





Since writing the above, we have been strongly solicited to publish Jr. | P 


Cunninghain’s Letter, 


Eccleston-street, Pimlico, Jan. 14, 1823. 

Dear Sir,—I will thank you to express my acknowledgments to the Burns 
Club of Duinfries, for having elected me an Honorary Member, Such a dis- 
tinction was as much beyond my hopes, as it was unexpected and welcome. 

fo obtain the notige of our native place is a pleasure which befalls few, and 
1 have the proverbial intimation of its rarity to warrant me in thanking you 
with as much warmth as delicacy will allow me to use. ‘To the most gifted 
it seems honour enough to be named with Burns, and I know not that such 
honour is enhanced by electing me along with some of our most inspired 
living spirits, 

Some declaration of my faith in the illustrions subject of your meeting may 
be necessary. [am proudto name the name of Burns—and I recall his 
lgoks and dwell on my remembrance of his person with fondness and enthu- 
siasm. In my vouth, when poesy tome was an enchanted and sacred thing, 
I loved to wander in his haunts and muse on his strains—every where so full 
of pathetic tenderness, and sublime and moral emotion. 1 thought then, and 
1 think now that capricious and wayward as his musings often were—ming- 
leng the tender with the comic,and the sarcastic with the solemn—that all he 
said was above the mark of other men—that he shed a redeeming light on 
all he touched, and that whatever his eye glanced on rose into life and graee, 
and stood consecrated and imperishable. I saw that his language was fa 
miiar yet rich, easy yet dignified, and that he touched on the mest perilo s 
themes with skill so rare and felicitous, that his good fortune seemed to 
unite with his good taste ia keeping hun buoyant above the mire of homeli 
ness and vulgarity, in which so many meaner spirits have wallowed. That 
in him the love of country, devotion, enthusiasin, love, happiness aud joy, 
appear characterized by a brief and elegant siinplicity—at once so easy to 
hun and unattainable to others—that all those, and they were many, who 
sought to follow his track among themes of domestic life and homely joy, 
wanted his power to dignify the humble, adorn the plain, and extract sweet 
and impassioned poetry from the daily occurrences of human life. All this, 
and much more than this has been better expressed before, but [ know on 
such a subject ! will be indulged in a moderate degree of enthusiasm. 

Tam not sure if you have safe accommodation in your Club-room for 
works ofart. I ask this, because I wish the Burns Club to accept from me 
the Bust ofa Poet—one living, and likely to live in his chivalrous poems 
and romantic stories, as long perhaps as British literature shall live—the 
production, too, of the first sculptor of ¥he Island—the bust of Sir Walter 
Scott by my friend Mr. Chantrey. If such a thing can be accepted, be 


so good as to tell me, and] shall gladly coufide its presentation to your 
hands. ; 


IT remain, &e, 
_ To William Grierson, Esq. 
Secretary to the Dumfries Burns Club. 


At an CurnnineHam. | 








——— 





MILITARY PROMOTIONS. 


War-orrice, Fen. 14, 1823. 
MEMORANDUM.—His Majesty has been pleased to approve of the 
under-mentioned Regiments bearing on their colours and appointments, in 
addition touny other badges or devices which may have heretofore been 
«ranted to those Regiments, the distinctions under-inentioned, viz.—3d 
Foot (or Buffs), the words,—“ Talavera,”—*“ Albuera,”—" Pyrenecs,” 
—** Nivelle,"—** Nive,”—in commemoration of the distinguished conduct 


Che Atbion. 


War-Office, March 1, 1823. 

Ist Regiment of Life Guards, Ensign H. Vyner, from the half. y 17th 
Regiment of Foot, to be Cornet anid Sub-Lieutenant vice Lord F. L. Gow- 
er, who exchanges, receiving the difference. Dated February 14, 1823. 

2d Ditto, Cornet L. A. J. Lord Muncaster, from the 10th Regiment of 
Light Dragoons, to be Cornet and Sub-Lieutenant, vice Lieutenant T. 
Hardwicke, who exchanges, receiving the difference between Cornet and 
‘Sub-Lieutenantcy of Life Guards and Cornetcy of Dragoons. Dated 
February 5, 1823. 

1Gth Regiment of Light Dragoons, Lieutenant T. Hardwicke, from the 
2d Life Guards, to be Cornet, vice Lord Muncaster, who exchanges. Da- 
ted as above. 

27th Regiment of Foot, Ensign E. R. Rundle to be Lieutenant, by pur- 
a vice Cradock, promoted in the 93d Regiment. Dated February 13, 

3. 

30th Ditto, Lieutenant G W, Thompson, from the 65th Foot, to be Lieute- 
nant, vice S_H. Sutherland, who exchanges. Dated June 23, 1822. 

46th Ditto, Lieutenant A. L. Gray, froin the half-pay of the York Chas- 
seurs, to be Lieutenant, vice C. Higgins, who exchanges. Dated February 
13, 1823. 

52d Ditto, Lieutenant R. Ferguson, from the half-pay of the 17th Foot, 
to be Lieutenant, vice W. C. Yonge, who exchanges, receiving the differ- 
ence. Duted as above. 

53d Ditto. Ensign D. M. Byrne, to be Lieutenant, without purchase, vice 
Fraser, appointed Adjutant. Dated Mry 24, 1822. : 

65th Ditto. Lieutenan: S. H. Sutherland, from the 30th Foot, to be Lieu- 
tenant, vice G. W. Taompson, who exchanges. Dated June 23. 1822. 

82d Ditto, Serjeant A. Kyle to be Quarter-Master, vice Gow, deceased. 
Dated August 13, 1822. 

85th Ditto, Lieutenant M_ Forster to be Captain, by purchase, vice John- 
ston, promoted in the 93d Regiment. Dated February 15, 1823.—Ensign R. 
Cole to be Lieutenant, by purch se, vice Forster; Hon. C.}. Berkeley, to 
be Ensign, by purchase, vice Cole. Both dated as above. 

87th Ditto, Leuenant W Mountgirrett to be Captain, without purchase, 
vice Cavea h, deceased. Dated May 19, 1822.—Ensign J. Cates tobe 
Lieutenant, without p2echase, vice Mountgarret. Dated as above. 

Ist West india R-viment, Brevet Lieutenant-Colonel J Ailan, from the 
half pay of th 34th Res ment, to be Major vice J. Carmichael who ex- 
changes. Dited February 13, 1823. 

Ist Royal Veteran B ittilion. Captaia MH. Campbell, from the half-pay 
of the New Bruaswick Fenvibles, to be Captain, vice T. Carter, to be re- 
placed on the Retir-d List. Dated as above,—Captain J A. Macleod, from 
ine half pay of the Royal Artillery, to be Captain, vice G. Ross, to be re- 

laced on the Retired List. Dated February 14, 1823. 
23d Royal Veteran Buttalion, Easign R. H Bunbury, from the wre pe 
of the 37th Regiment, to be Ensign, vice G. Macphail, to be replaced on 
the Retired List. Dated February 13, 1823:—Ensign J. Crombie to be 
Quarter masier, vice H. Gallie, who returns to the Retired List. Dated 
as above. 

. BREVET.—Captain A. C. Mercer, of the Royal artillery, to be Major in 
the Army. Dated August 12, 1819. Captain W. Clibborne, of the Royal 
Artillery, tobe Major inthe Army. Dated July 19, 1821. 

STAFF.—Major T. N Harris, on the half-pay of the Ist Dragoon Guards 
to be Inspecting Fie d Officer of the Militia in Nova Scotis, with the rank of 
Lieutenant-Colonel in the army, vice F. Russell, who resigns. Dated Feb 
13, 1823 

HOSPITAL STAFF.—Hospital Assistant Wn Fergusson, from the 
half-pay, to be Hospital Assistant to the Forces. Dated Feb. 13, 1823. 

MEMORANDUM —The Christian name of Major Crofton, who was *p- 

ointed to the 2d Royal Veteran Battalion, on the 3th January 1823, 1s 

rederick, and not Edward. 

The Christian name of Ensign Raitt, who was appointed to the 2d Regi 
ment of Foot, on the 6th February 1823. is George. 

Mr. Henry Addington Bayley has been reinstated in his rank as Deputy 
Assistant Commissary-General. 

Dr. Garrett Barry, Hospital- Assistant to the Forces, has been superse- 
ded for disobedience of orders, from 13th February 1823. 

Commissions signed by the Lords Lieutenant. 

Sir George Nayler, Knt. Garter King at Arms, William Daniels Tys 
sen, Esq, M:tthew Wyatt, Esq, William Batantine, Esg, John Burnell, 
Esq. Edward William Windus, Esq. James Sanders, Esq. Richard Gray, 
Evq. Peter Reed, Esq. James Green, Esq. Nicholas May, L-sq. to be Deputy 
Lieutenants for the Tower Hamlets. 

2d Somerset Regiment of Militia.—Frederick William Rutledge, Gent. 
tobe Ensign Dated 6th February 1823. 

Royal Fifeshire Yeomanry Cavalry—Major-General R. Balfour to be 
Lieutenant Colone! Commandant,vice Licutenant-Colonel Anstruther Lhom- 
son, resigned. Dated 19th February 1523. 





es 


ROYAL MILITARY COLLEGE. 


The following students, in the senior branch of the institution, were 
examined in mathematical and military science, and having acquitted 
themselves to the entire satisfaction of the Board, were severally pre- 
sented with the usual certificates of competency upon this occasion, 


| viz.— 


Lieutenant Makepeace, 4th Dragoon Guards, 

Lieutenant Turner, 34 Foot Guards. 

Lieutenant Blane, I(ith Foot. 

Licutenant Scott, 25th Foot. 

Lieutenant Brown, 79th Regiment. 

Lieut. Blane, of the 10th Regiment of Foot, having completed his 


course of studies in a period shorter than usual, was complimented by 
the Board thereupon. 


The 13th Regiment of Foot is ordered out to India, to relieve the 


7th, or Leicester, Regiment of Foot, General J. Champagne, Colo- 
nel, ordered home. 


re 


THE DECCAN PRIZE CAUSE. 
Treasury Chambers, Wednesday, Feb. 5, 1825. 
PRESENT, 
‘THE EARL. .OF LIVERPOOL, 
THE CHANCELLOR OF THE EXCHEQUER, 
THE HON. BERKELEY PAGET, 
VISCOUNT LOWTHER, 
LORD GRANVILLE H. SOMERSET. 





of the Regiment at the battle of Talavera, on 27th and 28th July 1809; at 
\Ibuera, on 16th May 1811; in the Pyrenees, in July 1813; at Nivelle, 
on 10th November 1813; and in the passage of the Nive, on the 9th, 10th‘ 
and 11th December 1813. 


4th (or King’s Own) Regiment of Foot, the words,—“ Badajos,”—* Sa- 


amanca,”—** Vittoria,’—* San Sebestian,”—** Nive,”—in «ommemora- | 


tion of the distinguished conduct of the Regiment at the siege of Badajoz, on 


the 16th March 1812; at the battle of Salamanca, on 22d July 1812; at! 


on 3ist August 1813; andin the 
December 1613. 


-‘* Nivelle,”—Nive,”—in commemoration of the distingnished conduct of 
that Regiment at the battle of Talavera, on 27th 23th July 1809; at Vitto- 
ria, oa 2Ist June 1813; in the Pyrences, in July 1913; at Nivelle, on 19th 
Novetndber 1313; and in the passaze of the Nive, on the Yih, 10th, and 11th 
December 1813. 

66th Regiment, the words,—* Talavera,”—“ A!buera.”’-—“ Vittoria,” 

—** Pyrenees,”— NiveRe,"—* Nive,”—“ Orthes,”?—in commemoration 
of the distinguished conduct of the late 2d Battalion of that Régiment at 
the battle of Talavera, on 27th and 28th July 1809; at Albuera, on 16th 
May 1811; at Vittoria, on 2ist June 1213; in the Pyrences, in July 1313; 
at Nivelle, on 10th November 1913; in the passage of the Nive, on the 9th, 

10th, and 11th December 1613; and at Orthcs, on 27th February 18153. 


[EXTRACT FROM THE MINUTE. |] 


‘‘ Their Lordships having heard Counsel in support of 
the Claims of the Marquess of Hastincs and the Granp Ar- 
| Myand of those of Sir Tuomas Histor and the Army of the 
Deccan, and having maturely and deliberately weighed and 
considered all the docu:,entary evidence Jaid before them, 
Vittoria, on 21@June 1813 ; in the storming and capture of San Semstian,|in behalf of the several parties, and the arguments of the 
pssige of the Nive, on 9th, 10th, and 11th Counsel,—are of opinion, that the most just and equitable 
ope aprer® 
3ist Rezimest, the woris,—“ Talavera,"—" Vittoria,”-—" Pyrenees,” | principle of distrib 


| circumstances of the case may admit, to that of actual 
of constructive capture must, under certain circumstances 
in a degree be admitted, the disposition should be to limit 
rather than to extend, that principle. 





ation will be, to adhere, as nearly as the 
cap- | sorted to by either side. 
ture: and that, although they are aware that the principle | M. Hype pe Nevvi_LLe, appears to be among the hottest 
»| in opposition to the doctrines of Manver. 


‘«« They are, therefore, of opinion, that the mode of dis- 
tribution originally intended by the Marquess of Hastings 
would be most equitable and just, with respect to the booty 
taken at Poonah, Mahidpore, and Nagpore ; and that the 





, April 19, 


booty taken on each of those oce: 
por aa to the divisions of the | 
ged in the respective operations j; ; ! 
captured : But that, as the divisior by al ibe 


2 ages on of the Bengal Army 
under Brigadier-General Hardyman, ‘ 
put in motion. for the pa y appears to have been 


rpose of co-o ing dir i 
the reduction of Nagpore, and to have bec amiiaig crea. 


ged with a corps of the enemy, antecedent to the surren- 
der of the place, this division appears to their Lordships 
to be justly entitled to share in the booty captured at Nag- 
pore: And that such other booty, arising from the ope- 
rations against the Mahrattas in the years 1817 and 18i8 
as may now be subject to His Majesty’s Royal disposition, 
should be granted to such divisions of the Grand Army un- 
der the comand of the Marquess of Hastings, and of the 
Deccan Army, under the command of Sir Thomas Hislop, 
as May respectively have captured the same. 

** Their Lordships are also of pinion, that conformably 
tothe letter of the Marquess of Hastings to Sir Thomas His- 
lop, of the 12th of January, 1818, Sir Thomas Hislop. as 
Comu...ander-in-chief of the Deccan Army, and all the Offi- 
cers of the General Staff of that Army, are entitled to par- 
ticipate in the booty which may arise from any capture by 
any divisions of the Army of the Deccan, until the said Ar- 
my ofthe Deccan was broken up on the 31st March, 1818. 

‘* Their Lordships have felt it to be inconsistent with 
their duty to recommend to his Majesty to give his sanction 
to any agreement for the common division of booty, into 
which the several divistons of either Army may have enter- 
ed, as it is their decided opinion, that if the principle of ac- 
tual capture be not ddopted in this case as the rule of dis- 
tribution, no other correct or equitable rule could have been 
adopted, than that of a general distribution amongst the for- 
ces of all the Presidencies engaged inthe combined operz- 
tions of the campaign. 

‘* Their Lordships do not consider that, under all the cir- 
cumstances of this case, it will be expedient to recommend 
to his Majesty to grant any part of this booty to the East 
India Company. 

** And their Lordships will submit to his Majesty their 
recom'nendatton, that he will be graciously pleased to di- 
rect that his Royal Grant of the said booty may be made in 
conformity with these principles.” 


ions respectively, — 
Deccan Army enga- 

















ST. GEORGE’S BENEVOLENT SOCIETY, 
Instituted 1786. for the relief of indigent natives of England. 
THE thirty-seventh anniversary of thi- society will be celebrated on Wednesday, the 
23d inst. at the Washington Hall. Dinner on the table at 5 o'clock precisely. 
THOMAS DIXON, 
GEORGE CHANCE, 
WILLIAM ROBERTS, 
THOMAS BOWERBANK, Jr. 
Non-resident Englishmen, desirous of dining wi 


th the Socicty, are requested to app'y 
to the Stewards on or before the 2ist inst. ; April 12. 


; Stewards. 
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NEW-YORK, SATURDAY, APRIL 19. 





The arrival of several ships from Eurore since our last, 
has continued our accounts from the interesting scene of 
action to the 13th of March. The Meteor, Coss, brought 
us our files to the 8th of March; and by the /Joward, and 
Cadmus, Paris papers, vid liavre, to the 13th ult. have 
been received. 

We have only to reiterate, after a careful perusal of alt 
the papers that came into our possession by these arrivals, 
that War may be supposed to have been raging in Spatn 
in all its horrors for some weeks past. 

The Chamber of Deputies had expelled M. Manvet, in 
consequence of the very violent expressions used by him 
in the ‘Tribune. He, notwithstanding, took his seat the fol- 
lowing day, whena party of the National Guards was called 
in, the Serjeant of which refused to lay bands on the unruly 
'Member. ‘The consequence of this refusal to the patrio- 
tic Serjeant has been on the one hand, arrest and court- 
martial for his open disobedience of orders, and on the 
other, the highest mcb-popularity. A detachment of the 
line, however, was not so much inclined to respect the ho- 
norable Member. He was very unceremoniously seized 
iby the collar, and ejected amid the bitter ejaculations of 
the left side of the Chamber. We showd have made 
room for the noisy and indecorous debate on this occasion 
contained in the Courier of the 6th March, did we not thinks 
our readers had rather that our paper were occupied with 
matter of more sobriety and interest. We have stated ina 
| few words the impression made upon our minds by the pe- 
rusal of the intemperate and aggravating exclamations re- 
The late Ambassador of France, 
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We have many 
: M. de Nevvitre, 
however, is generally condemned in the United States. 

The law for the appropriation of one hundred millions 
| of francs, has passed by an immense majority, 289 to 19. 
So far the preparations for war were unabated. 


| reasons for not being dissatisfied at this 



































The Pornrucvese Government seemed resolved to make 
common cause with Srain. Should this be s0, Porntuca. 
will forfeit all claim to the assistance of Great BriTain, 
which was pledged, if pledged at all, on condition of her 
absolute neutrality. 

Accounts at Bayonne, from the frontiers of Sratn, state 
that several skirmishes had taken place between the Roy- 
alists and the Constitutionalists with nearly equal success. 

In the latest accounts from Paris, received by the Cad- 
mus, the war is said to be * likely to commence before 
the 12th April.” The last hope of peace was entirely ex- 
tinguished, and the Duc d’ Angouléme was to join the army 
about the 15th March. | 

The Chamber of Deputies had adjourned to the t4th 
ult. 

The Schooner Argus, we learn frgm the Evening Post, 
has arrived in Puttapetpnia, bringing GieraLtar papers 
to the 10th March. 

The Spanish Contes opened its session at Mapnrip, 
March 1. The Ministers’ speech, or as it was termed the 
King’s speech, is said to breath defiance. The unfortunate 
King had succeeded in changing his Ministers, and the gov- 
ernment will be moved to Sevitite, Sir W. A’Court ac- 
companying it. 

A public dinner was given to the Duke of San Lorenzo 
en the 7th March, at the London Tavern. We see the 
names of no one ministerial man amon¢ the list of stewards : 
so much for the unanimous public feeling of Great Bri- 
TAIN On the occasion! One of our contemporaries seems 
to allude to this dinner, as demonstrative of the general 
opinion in favour of Spain. 

Lord Wiiiiam Bentinck is said to be likely to succeed 
Sir W. A’Counr. We believé there is no foundation for 
such a rumour. 

Several petitions have been presented to the House of 
Commons against the growing influence of the Jesuits. 

The army estimates for 1823, state the forces of the 
line to amount to 69, 144 effective. 

Rg 


BARRY O’MEARA. 


This person’s book, which at first was hailed with such 
vivid satisfaction by the admirers of the late ex-Emperor, 
is now fast sinking into the contempt. we prophesied would 
be its fate. In this country it was most severely and justly 
handled by an admirable writer in the Boston Daily Adver- 
tiser, whose pen, if we are correct in our supposition of the 
author, is never used but in defence of truth, or in aid of 
humanity and benevolence. In Encrann, a finishing coup 
de grace has been given to the credit of the work, by an 
elaborate article of 45 pages in the new number of the 
Quarterly Review. Mr. O’ Meara is convicted of falsehood, 
by evidence which his readers will admit-to be weighty, 
when we mention that it is his own! Yes, by his own 
letters it is proved that he was willing to become the spy 
of Sir Hupson Lowe and of the government, but being 
neglected in this quarter, he determined to turn his anec- 
dotes, at first acquired for a base purpose, to another as 
detestable ; and because he was not permitted to betray his 
patron to his employers, he determined to betray his em- 
ployers to his patron. So much for Mr. O’Meara’s vera- 
city and patriotism. The documents, in his own hand 
writing, on which the castigation of the Quarterly is founded, 
are deposited for inspection in Mr. Murray’s hands, 
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Joun Puitip Kemate, Esq. the pride and ornament of the Bri 
tish stage, died at Lausanne on the 5:h March. 
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PUBLIC DINNER TO THE SPANISH AND PORTUGUESE 
AMBASSADORS.—March 7tit, 1523. 
_——- 

This day a public dinner was given at the city of London tavern, 
in honour of their Excellencies the ministers from the courts of Spain 
and Portugal, and the Duke de San Lorenzo, late minister at the 
Court of France. 

At five o’clock not a place was to be had at the tables, and up- 
wards of 400 persons had taken their seats. 

Mr. James Campbell, the Bank director, and Sir Thos. Dyer 
{two of the Stewards,) accompanied the Spanish ambassadors from 
their residence to the city of London tavern, where their Excellen- 
cies were met bya deputation of noble aud distinguished characters. 

At half past six o’clock the Chairman, Lord Wm. Bentinck, brother 
to the Duke of Portland, entered the dining-room, conducting his 
Royal Highness the Duke of Sussex, who sat on his right, and next 
to the Royal Duke sat the Duke de San Lorenzo, who was dressed 
in a Spanish aniform, decorated with several foreign orders. On 
the left of the chairman, sat admiral Jabat, the Spanish ambassador, 
in a splendid naval uniform of his country, decorated with several 
erders ; and nexi to his Excelleacy wasthe Portuguese ambassador 
«Mr. Oliviera.) At the principal table, besides the deputation we 
have mentioned, sat Lord Erskine,Lord Duncannon,Lord Auckland, 
Sir Francis Bardett, Mr. Byug, Mr. Whitbread, Mr. Ricardo, Mr, 
Pascoe Greufell, the Hov. C. H. Hutchinson, Mr. Littleton, Mr. W. 
Smith, Mr. Birch, Mr. Ellice, Mr. Wyvill, and several other mem- 
Bers of the House of Commons. 
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At a quarter before seven o'clock, the distinguished company 
present sat down to an elegant dinner. As soon asthe cloth was re- 
moved, Von Nobis Domine,wassung ia asuitable manner, by Messrs. 
Taylor, Broadhurst, Leet, Pyuc,and oth 2r professional gentlemen. A 
orn occasioually performed martial and national airs in the music 
gallery. ‘ 

The Chairman first proposed the King’s health, which was drank 
with three times three, and accompanied by the anthem of “ God 
save the King" ‘Fhe next ‘oast from the chair «as “The Constitu- 
tion,” then “ The Duke of York and the Army,”’ next “The Duke of 
Clarence and the Navy;” each toast accompanied by appropriate 
musical airs After the usual toasts of the Royal Family were given, 
The Chairman rose and addressed the Company as follows :— 

My Lords and Geutlemen,—!It is usual for the person who fills 
the situation of Chairman at a public meeting of this description, 
to preface what is called the opening toast by some observations ex- 
planatory of the object which they had me! to promote. Happily 

for me, and, indeed, for the company, it is needless and unnecessary 

that I should take any pains to draw your attention to the business 

of the present day—it is only necessary for me to meution the name 

of the Spanish nation, associated as that name is with its past and 

present struggles, to arouse every good feeling and every gratifying 

remembrance in the breasts of Englishmen. (Cheers.) I say it is 

sufficieut for me to mention the name of that gallant people, to 

arouse in every honest heart all the good and manly feelings of 
which the human mind is susceptible. (Repeated cheers.) On the 

present occasion it is needless for me to call down your strongest 

condemiation and abhorrence of the odious and detestable princi- 

ples, so subversive of the liberties of mankind, and dangerous to 

the real interest of society, which the Government of Frauace has 

no been ashamed to avow in its policy towards the Spanish na- 

tion; thank God that upon that point the minds of all men who 

have a spark of free principle in their constitution, are honestly 

and firmly made up—(reiterated cheers)—on that point all men’s 

minds are clear and decided ; the cause was alone enough to com- 

mand confidence and attention. Your attention, Gentlemen, being 

then sufficiently aroused by the mere name of our object, it becomes 
my more pleasing duty to invoke the admiration of this company, 
to the noble, the uncalculating, and the uncompromising spirit, with 

which the Spanish nation has, in its late acts spurned with disdain 

all foreign interference in the internal administration of its own af- 
fairs, aud rejected the attempt of the Government of France to 
place them under the thraldom of dependence (Cheers) ; but whilst 
I ask from you this tribute of your warmth and respect for the una- 
bated constancy and courage of the Spanish people, I am also, I re- 
gret to say, compelled to ask yoursympathy for the uufortunaie con- 
dition of that heroic nation. (Hear, hear) In 1808, when their 
Deputies first came to this country to solicit its aid against the ma- 
chinations of Frauce, Spain had her national resources still untouch- 
ed—she had her armies in a military condition, and was able to 
coutend in the field against the armies of France ; but through the 
vicissitudes of her condition she is now bereft of these advantages ; 





trying circumstances, that I confess it seems to me nothing is left 
to Spain to combat her enemies, but her great and unconquerable 
spirit, which may God uphold aid lead to victory. (Enthusiastic 
cheers) I have now, Gentlemen, to propose the health of “The 
constitutional King of Spain, and the Spauish nation.” 

The Spanish Ambassador (Admiral Jabat) rose, amidst the most 
enthusiastic applause, and returned thanks. 

The Portuguese Ambassador, on the Health of his King being 
given from the Chair, rose to return thanks. He concluded with 
the following toast—‘ The City of London, and its commercial and 
trading interest "—(Loud cheering.) 

Air—* The Castilian Maid.” 

Lord W. Beutinck rose to propose the health of their royal and 
illustrious visitor,the Duke of Sussex,(loud and continued plaudits.) 
In doing s0, he was quite sure that he spoke the seutiments of every 
man in that room, when he said, that they felt very great delight 
and satisfaction at the visit with which his Royer! Highuess had been 
pleased to houour them. (Cheers.) He begged leave to propose 
“ the Duke of Sussex, and the other members of the royal family.” 
The toast was given wiih three times three, aud the must lively ap- 
plause. 

The Duke of Sussex said, he rose with extreme diffidence, and 
certaiily under strong feelings of gratitude towards so highly dis- 
tinguished and respectable a society, for the honour which they had 
couferred on him in drinking his health, aud likewise for ‘he grati- 
fying distinction they had bestowed on him, by inviting him to 
assist them on this occasion. (Applause.) He conld assure the 
gentlemen present that never did an individual attend a meeting 
with greater satistaction, never was a man more deeply impressed 
with the importance of the occasion than the individual who now 
addressed the society. (Cheers.) Gentlemen.must be well aware 
of the delicacy of the situation in which he stood. (Applause ) They 
must also kuow that as an Eaglishman,.aud a member of the Royal 
Family, whom the willof a free nation had seated oa the throne of 
this country, he must necessarily feel most deeply interested in eve- 
ry case where uational liberty. wasconcerned. (Cheering ) Having 
said thus much, he trusted the company would give him credit for 
his sincerity, and that ‘hey would permit him to sit down, after ex- 
pressing one cordial wish—namely: that as in former times, when 
liberal sentiments were more circumscribed than ‘hey were at present 
this country repudiated the idea of a social compact for the purpose 
ofinterfering with the freedom of other states, whenever it was pro- 
posed: so he trusted inthe present day, whenit must be admitted, 
that liberal feelings were far more generally extended, thatsucha 
baneful principle «ould never be recoguised. (Cheers.) He should 
conclude with making his acknow ledgmenis to the company for the 
honour they had done him: and he begged to assure them, that those 
principles and feelings » hich such a meeting could not fail to in- 
spire, he \ ould continue to cherish to the latest moment of his life. 
(Great applause.) 

Glee—* Let this night with joy be crowned.” 

‘The Marquess of Lansdo) ncon luded a speech which produ- 
duced an extraordinary effect, with the following toast. “ The in- 
dependence of Natious, and may itever be the desire, as it is the 
duty, of neighbouring states to respect it.” 

{We regret that want of room prevents our giving more of.the 
proceediugs at this inferesting dinuer.} 
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MR. MATHEWS.—COUNTRY COUSINS. 


Oe 





SIR.—A few evenings since, I had the inexpressible pleasure of seeing 
Mr. Marurws “ At Home,” in the “ Country Cousins, and the Sights of 
Landon.” 1 have often before witnessed this gentleman's inimitable per- 
formnances, but never remembered to have seen him go far above himself as 
in the ‘* ‘ ountry Cousins.” The hoase was crowded to overflowing ; and 
Mr. Mathews, himself, was in fine spirits. The aptness with which he re- 
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of the clerk, were given with extraordinary effect. 
sellor Prim, to the jury ; the witnesses telling their stories in their own art- 


she has, siuce the period to which I have referred, sutiered long and | **' 
desolating wars, carried on for sacha length of time, aud under such | Yeice of a mason, 
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presented the blandering Frenchman, (De Tourville), the unintelligible and 
gabbling Sir Hubble Bubble; the tedious, story-telling Dr. Prolix, and the 
loquacions waiter, carried convincing proof to the minds of his respectable 
audience, of the inimitable powers of the actor. Whois there that would 
not have supposed that the characters which Mr. Mathews alone represent- 
ed, appeared on the stage in distinct persons? The wonderfally rapid 
chanze uf voice, features and gesture, was certainly calculated to leave this 
impression. Atone instant you saw him as Dr. Prolix, telling tiresome 
stories that really took place when he was a young man,”’ and which “ ex- 
cited a great laugh at the time,” while, “ ia the twinkling of an eye,” (te 
use an old but apt expression) he appears as Sir Hubble Bubble, thought- 
less Jerry, or the more formal character of Uncle Baffin. 

His description of the trial of Patrick O’Row, for running down Doctor 
Rumfooz!e, and Mrs. Inicumpips, with a velocipede, was given-with such 
an ease and grace, as, if one did not know the fact, it would be impossible te 
convince him that it was performed by one man. The Justice, (Metaphor) 
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ordering the passage to be cleared, the clerk reading the indictment to the 


prisoner, and calling the jury, and even the answers of each juror to the call 
The address of Coua- 


less way ; the constant vociferation of the Counsel, ‘** You must not tell 
what you thought to yourself, that’s no evidence ;” and finally, the sentence 


passed on the prisoner, by Justice Metaphor—afforded a treat which (Ieo 


not hesitate to say), has seldom, if ever, been equalled. 
Last, (though by no means least) came ‘ the Christmas at Brighton.” 
In this extraordinary piece, Alderman. Hluckaback is represented by a fi- 


gure sitting ina chair, which Mr. Mathews animates, by entering, (unsem 


by the audience) and leaves, in an extraordinary manner, (supplying n 
mask in the room of his face) and, 28 the audience would suppose, falling 
asleep in the person of the old, gouty, and infirm, Alderman. This change 
is altogether unperceived, until Mr. Mathews enters as Snap, an attendant 
on Alderman Huckaback, and who, after having given the Alderman a 
cup of ink, instead of his sleeping draught, makes his exit, and unperceived 
by the audience, enters the figure intended to represent Tabitha, the maid- 
en sister of Alderman Huckaback, who, after cutting a few capers, leaves 
the room. Nosooner had Miss Tabitha left the room, than Signor Canzo- 
netti enters with his infant pupil, who is sitting on a chair with a little dog 
inherarms. Whenshe commences to sing, the dog barks, until Signor 
Canzonetti takes up the dog, who still continues barking, and puts him out 
of the room. He then sings that most difficult and admirable part,“ A Du- 
et,” with his infant pupil, Miss Matilda Huckaback, who, like her grand- 
father, Alderman Huckaback, is represented by a figure. Signor Canzo- 
netti, at length tired of his charge, refuses further to instruct his pupil, and 
departs. ‘The door is no sooner closed than Dickey Gossip, a posthumous 
barber enters, for the purpose of dressing Alderman Huckaback ; and after 
accomplishing his task, and telling a few “ big ones,” concludes the piece. 
In the course of the ‘* Christmas at Brighton,”” Mr. Mathews gave severe! 
tonishing specimens of ventriloquism, particularly in the coarse, rough 
singing as he descends from the top of a house, the voice 
still approaching nearer and nearer, until it is identified in the person of 
Mr Mathews. 

I would observe that Mr. Mathews’ performances are always chaste and 
easy. Henever strains beyond nature, and his imitations of a drunken 
man, and an Irishman, which every one who. is ia the least familiar wit), 
theatrical entertainments must know, are general subjects of imitation, but 
which are generally, if not always, caricatured, pursues the direction of 
Hamlct to the players, and “ holds the mirror up to nature.” G 
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THEATRE, NEW-YORK. 


We have been gratified with a most favorable display of Mr. Ma- 
TuEws’s extraordinary talent during the last fortnight, and regret that 
our devotion to English. Parliamentary news has rendered it inconvenient, 
from want of room, toin-ert at length the impression made upon our minds 
by a-series of performances, as extraordinary in conception as they are ad- 
mirable inexecution, A letter from our correspondent, G., will be read 
with interest. 

Mr. Marnews took a brilliant benefit last evening. He will favour us 
with several new characters ia his next and last engagement, some of which, 
““reen-room report informs us, will establish his fame as a finished, because 
highly natural, performer in genteel comedy. We hope to see him in Lord 
Ogleby. 
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MR. MAYWOOD—THE PIONEERS. 
A drama, founded on this very popular novel of Mr. Coorgr, will be pro- 
duced on Monday evening. Though we shall have a better opportunity 
hereafter to bring its merits before our readers, we cannot announce its in- 
tended performance without taking the opportunity of expressing our satis 
faction, that the state of Mr. Maywood’s health wi!l permit him to fill the 
important part of Natty Bumpo, or the Leather-siocking, and our conric- 
tion that it will be an unique picture, highly creditable to the well known 
taste of that gentleman. [t is a fortunate circumstance for the Author of 
the Spy, that in the two dramas to which his novels have given rise, and 
which are truly American in their character, and as to their authors, an 
actor of Mr. Maywood’s research and most diligent inquiry after the per- 
fection of art in the truth of nature should be at hand to play the most import 
ant parts. The celebrity of his Harvey Birch is well known, and we doubt 
not but his performance of Leather-slocking wiilbe equally good and equally 
successful. Mr. Maywood, we know, is an enthusiastic «dmirer of both the 
novels of Mr. Coorza: he has bestowed all the attention of bis mind during 
his tedious confinement on the delineation of this character; and as he ie 6 
close and able studier in the closet, we anticipate the complete success of 
the representation. Independent of the popularity of the novel, the public 
will be happy to welcome Mr. May wood once more, in renewed bealth, to 
the scene of his past labors and deserved success. ‘The piece is most effect- 
ively cast, as we shall remark hereafier. 
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THEATRE, NEW-YORK. 





This Evening, (Saturday,) April 19, 
Will be presented the «irand Romantic Melo Drama of the 


VIRGIN OF THE SUN. 











' Ataliba Mr. Phillips. 

High Priest : : : Foue 
Don Aloazo t : . : Clarke 

‘ Rolls ‘ ’ : ' : o 

; Diego ; & 3 : ’ ewell 
High Priestess : : = Mire. Battershg. 
Cora : : : Mies Jobasoa 
Idali : : : : : : Mrs. Holmes 

To which will be added tha ballet of 


LOVE AMONG THE ROSES. 


The whole to conciude with the Musical Farce of 





NO SONG NO SUPPER. 
Robie : : : t ee 2k : Mr. Woodhull 
Endless : : Ota) <3 - ae 
Marg rett t 2 : 3 rm. 
Derethy ¢ $3 ? Mus Jokas0a 








SONG, 


When the black-letter'd list to the gods was presented, 
The list of what Fate for each mortal intends, 
At the long string of illsa kind goddess relented, 
And slipp'd in three blessinge—wife, children, and friends ! 























In vain surly Pluto maintain’d he was cheated, 
For Justice Divine could not compass its ends; 
The scheme of man’s penance he swore was defeated, 
For Earth becomes Heaven—with wife, children, and friends! 


if the stock of our bliss is in stranger hands vested, 
The fund, i!l secured, oft in bankruptey ends; 

But the heart issues bills which are never protested, 
When drawn on the firm of—wife, children, and friends ! 


Though valour still glows in his life's dying embers; 
The death-wounded Tar, who his colours defends, 
Drops a tear of regret, as he dying remembers, 
How bless‘d was his home with—wife, children, and friends! 


The soldier, whose deeds live immortal in story, 
Whom duty to far-distant latitude sends, 
With transport would barter whole ages of glory, 
For one happy day with—wife, children, and friends’ 


Though spice-breathing gales on his caravan hover, 
Though for him Arabia's fragrance ascends, 
The merchant stil! thinks of the woodbines that cover 
The bower where he sate with—wife, children, and friends! 


The day-spring of youth still unclouded by sorrow, 
Alone on itself for enjoyment depends; 
But drear is the twilight of age, if it borrow 
No warmth from the smile of—wife, children, and friends! 


Let the breath of renown ever freshen and nourish 
The laurel which o’er the dead favouriie bends; 

O’er me wave the willow, and long may it flourish, 
Bedew'd with the tears of—wife, children, and friends! 


Let us drink, for my song, growing graver and graver, 
To subjects too soleinn insensibly tends ; . 
Let us drink, pledge me high, love and virtue shal! flavour 
The glass which I fill to—wife, children, and friends! 
—— 


The two following Epigrams are extracted from “ Grimm’s Ghost,” 
an Essay of infinite humour, written by one of the most celebrated 
wits of the age, and inserted in The New Monthly Magazine, for 
March -— 


Te this night’s masquerade, quoth Dick, 
By pleasure I am beckon’d, 
And think *twould be a pleasant trick 
To go as CHARLES the Srconp. 
Tom felt for repartee athirst, 
And thus to RICHARD said: 
You'd better go as CHARLES the First, 
For that requires no head. 
How D. D. swaggers, M. D. rolls ! 
I dub them both a brace of noddies: 
Old D. D. has the Cure of souls, 
And M. D. has the Care of bodies. 


Between them both, what treatment rare 
Our souls and bodies must endure, 

Gne has the Cure without the Care, 
And one the Care without the Cure. 








DINNER COMPANY TO LET. 





The fullowing article exposes very well one of the many amusing pecu- 
liarities arising from the heterogeneous nature of London society. We ex- 
tract it from the February number of The New Monthly Magazine—a pe- 
riodical work, distinguished for the variety, as well as excellence, of its 
original communications. The number contains many pleasant contributions: 
among dthers, some humorous poetry, by noevery-day hand. We miss, how- 
ever, the entertaining lucubrations of Don Leucadio Deblado: we hope he 
is collecting materials for more descriptive letters: he is a worthy rival of 
the author of the Sketch Book; equally candid, intelligent, sound-principled, 
pleasant, and unaffected. 


Messrs. Clack and Caterer respectfully invite the attention of the dinner- 
giving department of the metropolis to the following candid statement of 
facts :— 

It happens in London, every day, that gentlemen mount to sudden wealth 
by Spanish bonds, fluctuations of English stock, @cath of distant relations, 
und what not. When this event occurs, a carriage is bespoken, the ladies go 
to the Soho Bazaar, the father takes a house m Baker-street or Connaught- 
place, and the sons et blackhalled at a!l the new ciubs in the environs of 
the Haymarket. Yet still something is wanting. Like the Greek or Persian 
king (Messrs. Clack and Caterer will not be precise as to the nation) who 

ined to death in the midst of plenty, gentlemen thus jumping into high life, 

mthe abysses of Lower Thames-street and St. Mary-Axe, lament the 
Yack of good dinner company. If they rely upon coffee-house society, their 
silver spoons are in jeopardy ; and if they invite their own relations, they are 
ruined : nobody will come twice to such society. An uncle with an unpow- 
dered pigtail, who prates of pepper and pimento; an aunt ina brown silk 
gown, who drinks every body’s health; a son from Stockwell, who is silent 
when he ought to talk, accompanied by a wife, who talks when she ought to 
be silent, compose a species of society which may do very well at Kensing- 
ton or Camden-town, Lut which, Messrs. Clack and Caterer confidently 
predict, can never take root west of Temple-bar. The cousequence is, that 
gentlemen thus circumstanced must“ cut” their own relations, or nobody 
else will** com: again.” Singers may be hired at so much e-head: every 
body knows, to an odd sixpense the price of * Non nobis, Domine,” * Hail, 

Star of Brunswick,” “ Glorious’A pollo” and Scots wha hae.” Good set 

speakers for charity dinners may also be obtained, by inqniry at the bar of 
the tavern. These latter go throuch the routine of difty with a vast deal of 
decorum. They call the attention of the company in a particular manner 






Se 


the accuracy of their ear enables them to cry “ hip, hip. 
interlarded at the third and sixth close with a hurra! aj 
which Mevers. Clack and Caterer have never been able to distinguish 

the yelp of a trodden lapdog. All this is very well in its way ; and it is not 
the wish of the advertisers to disparage such doings. Far from it; “ live 
and let live” is their maxim. Many gentlemen by practice qualify them- 
selves for public speakers; but good private dinner company is still a de- 





hip,” nine ti “ 





.| sideratum. 


Impressed with this trath, Messrs. Clack and Caterer, at a considerable 
expense, have ided, at their manufactory in Leicester-square, a choice 
assortment of good diners out, of various prices, who, in clean white waist- 
coats, and at the shortest notice, will attend to enliven any doll gentleman's 
dull dinner-table. Messrs. Clack and Caterer are possessed of three silver- 
toned young barristers, who have their way to make in Lincoln's-inn. These 
gentlemen respectively and anxiously inquire after the health of any married 
lady's little Charlotte ; ask when she last heard ‘from Hastings; think they 
never saw curtains better hung in the whole course of their lives; tender! 
caress the le that occupies the hearth-rug ; and should its front te 
meet in their forefinger, will, for an additional trifle, exclaim, “ Pretty little 
fellow ! I don’t wonder he’s such a favourite.” Messrs. Clack aud Caterer 
are also provided with two unbeneficed clergymen, who have guaranteed a 
short grace, and undertake not to eat of the second course. These gentle- 
men tell achoice collection of good jokes, witha rigid abstinence from Joe 
Miller. They have various common-places at hand, which they can throw 
in when conversation flags. The one of them remarks that London begins 
to look dull in September, and that Waterloo-place is a great improvement ; 
and the other observes, that Elliston has much beautified Drury-lane, and 
that Kean’s voice is apt to fail him in the fifth act. This kind of talk is not 
brilliant, but it wears well, and never provokes animosity. 

Messrs. Clack and Caterer beg also to acquaint the nobility and gentry, 
that they have laid in a couple of quadrillers and three pair of parasites ; 
who take children upon their knees in spite of tamarinds and Guava jelly ; 
cut turbot into choice parallelograms; pat plain children on the head, and 
assure their mamma that their hair is not red but auburn; never meddle 
with the two long-necked bottles on the table ; address half of their conver- 
sation to the lady of the house, and the other half to any deaf gentleman on 
their other side, who tilts his ear in the hollow of his haad. Should either of 
these personages be so far forgetful of his duty as to contradict a county 
member, introduce agricultural distress, or prove the cause of the present 
low prices; wonder what happened at Verona, or who wrote the Scotch 
novels; gentlemen are requested to write “* bore” upon his back with a 
piece of chalk (which the butier had better be provided with), and then to 
return the offender to the advertisers, when the money will be paid back, 
deducting coach-hire. Cheap goods rarely turn out well. Some dinner- 
riving gentlemen have hired diners out at an inferior price ; and what was 
larely the consequence at a Baronet’s in Portland-place? A Birmingham 
article of this sort entered the drawing-room with a hackney straw adher- 
ing to one stocking, and a pedicular ladder ascending the other. He drank 
twice of champuigne ; ca led for beer; had never heard that the opera 
opened without Angrisani; wondered why Miss Paton and Braham did not 
sing together (forgetting that all Great Russell-street and a part of the Piazza 
yawned between them) ; spilt red wine on the table cloth, and tried to rec- 
tify the error by a smear of salt and Madeira ; left the fish-cruets as bare as 
the pitchers of the Belides ; and committed various other errors, which 
Messrs. Clack and Caterer scorn toenumerate. All this proceeds from not 
going to the best shops and paying accordingly. 
Messrs. Clack and Caterer beg likewise to acquaint a liberal and candid 
public, that they have an unexceptionable assortinent of three-day visiters. 
who go by the stage to villas from Saturday to Monday. These out-of. 
towners know all about Webb Hall and the drill plough; take a hand at 
whist; never beat their host at billiards; ha: e no objection to go tochurch; 
and are ready te look at improvements on being provided with thick shoes. 
If up hill, or through a copse of the party’s own planting, a small addi- 
tional sum will be required. For further particulars inquire at the ware- 
house in Leicester-square If Messrs. Clack and Caterer give satisfaction, 
it is all they require; money is no object. Letters, post paid, will be duly 
attended to. 


—— 


ORIGINAL ANECDOTE OF GEORGE Ill. 


When Geonce lil. was at Weymouth, he frequently rode in the dress of 
a private Gentleman, attended by one servantin private livery. On one oc- 
casion he was overtaken on Dorset Downs by a shower. ‘The Kine turned 
to his servant and ordered him to gallop off tot'e nearest house. His Ma- 
sesty himself entered a hut close tothe spot, and said to the shepherd who 
was sitting inside, ** Will you give me a few minutes shelter?”—“ To be 
sure 1 wuol,” said the shepherd; * come in, and sit thee upen yon barrel.” | 
The Peasant was cutting a large lump of fat pork, which stood upon a slice 
of bread as thick as the pork, and swallowing pieces large enough to make 
ascore of Courtiers vomit. The Monarch considering himself unknown, 
and at liberty to converse freely, said, ** 1 see, my good fellow, you have a 
substantial meal upon your bread; you eat with a good appetite; but don’t 
you think it would eat better upon a silver plate?”—* 4 silver plate! No,” 
replied the shepherd. ** Why not, friend ?”—** Why, Zur, you know as well 
as I do, that great folks, who eat off silver plates, have no appetite. Now, 
as I have a good appetite, I wish to keep it—I want none of your silver 
plates, not I!” The Kine laughed heartily at the shepherd’s contempt of 
opulent manners, and observed, “ that although he did not like silver, per- 
haps he might have no objection to gold *” The Monarch at the same mo- 
ment threw down a guinea, and the rain being over rede off, leaving the 
poor unsophisticated shepherd looking with astonishment at the Royal 
portrait! 

FACT. 
A Gentleman, who fills every situation necessary to constitute him “‘the 
head of the village,” and who had taken some pains to iustrnct the rustic 
inhabitants in the Proper signs of respect due to him, being lately on a horse 
somewhat given to shy, and observing a lad walking before him, called out 
“* Boy, don’t take off your hat ;” the youth, turning hig head, very innocently 
answered, * J warn’t a going, Sir.” ’ 








BIRTHS. 
On the 2d March, at her father’s, W. Williams, Esq. M.P., Portland-place, 
the Lady of Captain H. Loraine Baker, R. N.C. B., of a daughter.—On the 
3d March, in Lower Thames-street, Mrs. George Allen — of a son.— 
At his residence in Dover-street, the Lady of William Turner, Esq., of a 
son, 


MARRIED. 


On the 10th February, at Hamburgh, John Kruger, Esq., partner in the 
house of John Oliveira and Co., of Madeira, to Lady Ida Von Plessen, of 
that city. —At St. Stephen’s, Walbrook, by the Rev. Mr. Townley, Henry 
Hole, Esq., to Ann, youngest daughter of George Hope, Esq. 


DIED. 


On the 23d of August last, in Bengal-roads, on board the Flon. Company’s 
ship Earl of Balcarras, Henry, the third son of the late Thomas Seward 
Beachcroft, Esq.—At Rome, on the 7th February, Charlotte, the wife of 
Joseph Jelicoe, Esq., of London, Merchant, and second daughter of Eger- 
ton Leigh, Esq., of High Leigh, and Twemlow, in Cheshire.—On the 21st 
February, aged 36, the Rev. William Burdon, eldest son of Sir Thomas 
Burdon, of West Jesmond, near Newcastle-upon-Tyne.—On Tuesday, the 
25th February, Jerry Pierve Crane, Esq. of ork-buildings. —On the 28th 
February, at his house in Newgate-street, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, aged 85, 
Anthony Hopper, Esq., of Silksworth, in the County of Durham, formerly 
an eminent Wine Merchant in Newcastle. His character was essentially 
benevolent, and he leaves behind him avery considerable property, great 

art of which was the result of honourable industry as a British Merchant. 
--On the 2d March, at Guildford, aged 85, Lady Burnaby, relict of the late 
Admiral Sir William Burnaby.—On the 5th March, at his house in Burton- 
crescent, aged 29 years, Maria Hanaah Isabella, wife of John Betham, Esq. 
late Police Magistrate and Coroner of Madras.—Suddenly, at an advanced 
age, as his seat. Frome-house, in the county of Dorset, Nicholas Gould, Esq., 
one of the oldest families in that county, whose ancestors represented the 








te the present charity, leaving 2 blank for its aame. 


whose health they conclode hrith proposing, watt 


three times three: and 


They ascribe half of| county town in many successive Partiainents.—At bis house in Devonshire- 
ite success to the worthy treasvrer, and the other bulf tothe noble chairman, | 


lace, Tgaae Baugh, Esq.—Mary, wiie of Stephen Maberly, Esq., Reading, 
nx aged 78. 


ed hy asharp y. + 


~ April 19, 
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*: -ANFORMATION. WANTED. 
shel Dublin, Ireland, in August, 1215, and arrived at New-Y 
Sunn at en Gonaeny pth name of JOHN GANNON, by wceype 














poops Son — ae ot enna ng by meh ates 4 Any per- 
ving informatiow'¢ . G. if ti " : 
of. shall be amply rewarded for the same.’ by addrenin egret and particulars theres 


above number. a letter (if out of the city) to the 


Fo Promters sot newspapers throughout the Union will confer a favour by giving the 


SITUATION WANTED—TO TRAVEL. 


YOUNG man, who is well acquainted with different parts wishes 
A obtain a situation, to travel with a Single Gentleman or a small fart? ier haa 
considerable experience in travelling, and bémg perfectly acquainted with the French 
and ge ges, he has no tion to go to any part of Eur The most re- 
Peril Lemeneaee can be given as to character. Apply at this office, 37, William-S te 








MEDICATED AND OILED SILK. 


‘TPMHE subscriber having purchased the entire stock of Mr. B. Moran: i 

T leave this country, announces that he is the sole Proprietor of th cele a oe 

ration and water proof Silks ; and also the Medicated Silk, so advantageously knows 

in this city, and so highly recommended 4 most eminent Physicians in this country. 
These Siiks will be sold wholesale at 51 illiam-street, corner of Pine st. New York, and 

by Agents in the several Atlantic cfties. R G HERRING 
N. B. A splendid selection of Thread Lace and Bobhinetts on hand March 45. 


NEW-YORK COFFEE-HOUSE, 


No. 10, William-Street. 


ILLIAM SYKES Tespectfully acquaints the public, that his new dining r i 
V will accommodate 120 persons) heme meer 1 onipleted the ORDINARY wlepeae 
mence on Tuesday, the 7th inst. Dinner on the table at 3 o'clock precisely ; price 90 cents 
including table liquors, or 12 dinner tickets for five dollars and twenty five cents, The ta- 
ble will always be covered with an ample variety of the delicacies of the season: and 
Merchants, Brokers, and others, may rely on the utmost punciuatity with respect totime 
—also that the best attendance upon the table, which can be obtained, will a ways be af- 
forded. The bill of fare may be seen in the bar every day ati2 o'clock. A saddle of 
oa — be —— b. = eney ants Senter ond Friday at 3 o'clock, and om 
undays at 2 o'clock. On the alternate days, ed venison, and o i 
will be added to the ordinary provisions ter the public table.” Fee 


A Second Table will he covered at 4 o’clock every: da , for the acommodation e 
gentlemen whose avocations do not permit them to dine FA ab earlier bour The Dinnse 
will consist of meats removed from the ordinary, but served up anew, with hot vegetables, 
&c_ Price 25 cents, or 12 tickets for 2 dolls. and 50 cents 
The Coffee Room, which is commodiously and handsomely fitted up, will be daily fur: 
nished with a bill of fare. and gentlemen can dine at any hour, upon very short notice. 
The Larder will constantly be supplied with every delicacy of the ew-York, Philade!- 


phia. and other markets. 
upon moderate term:, 





FA sae with or without Lodging, hy the week, month, or yeaty. 
e bed-rooms are airy and neaily furnished ; and the utmost attenti i: 
ensure the real comfort of Rosders ent Travellers. : oe 
Private Rooms for parties,and Dinners, Suppers, &c. furnished in the best style. 
Wines and Liquors of superior quality, and genuine as imported. 

Oysters, Terrapin, Ox Tail, Gravy or Peas Soup, every day at 11 o'clock. 


TO PRINTERS. 


HE subscriber, (who has heen Printer to the American Bible Society for six years 
past, to their enti e satisfaction.) having retired from the business, offers fur sale, at 
low prices, the following articles, which, in consequence, have beco:ne unnecessary in coa- 
ducting his present business. 

A number of Patent and other Printing Pre-ses. 

One large standing Press. 

Paste Boards and Mahogany Boards for pressing paper ; Banks, Horses, Troughs, 
Tables, Boards, Poles Standing Racks, and a oumber of Rollers for applying ink te 
ty pe. 

He las also for sale, several fonts of Type, viz Nonpareil. Minion, Brevier, Bur- 
geois, Long Primer, Small Pica, Pica, English, and 5, 6, and 9lines Pica, plain and 
ornamental. D. FANSHAW, No. 20 Sloat Lane. 

Where he continues the Printing Business in all its various branches, at the /owest prices. 
All orders in his lme will, as usual, be thankfully received and punctually attended to, at 
the above place, until the ist of May next; afier which he contemplates removing his 
Office to No 1 Murray street, opposite the Park. 

N. B. If any persons, unacquainted with the subscriber, should be inclined to favour 
him with their business, they are respectfully referred to the Officers of the American 
Bible Society for any information they may need concerning hun. 


Jan. 11 








TO BOOKSELLERS. 
*,* The subscriber will finish the Works of the Rev. JOHN NEWTON, in six vels. 
~ as few days. The trade can yct be supplied with a few copies on the usual terme. 
March 22. 





ATRICK BYRNE. No. 3 Garden street, opposite the PosteOffice, New-York, 
Manufacturer of Quills. Waters, Pens,and Printing Lok, returns his grezttul acknow- 
ledgments to the Booksellers, Stationers, and Merchants of the United States, for the 
unprecedented patronage hestowed on bis Establishment for the past seven years, during 
which time it was his constant study to offer none but genuine articles, on such terms as he 
hopes will merit a continuance of public favours. 
N. B. Six months credit given when the amount exceeds 300 dollars. A good assort- 
ment of Office Pens, Ladies, Portabledo. NOTARIAL, EXECUTIVE, and STATE 
SEAL WAFERS, from 1 1-2 inches to 3 diameter, Letter Wafers of all colours and sizes, 
English and American Quills, Pen *knives, and other articles of Stationary; a large supply 
of Feather Fans, suitable for the Southern ma: ket. March. 22. 


ADIES CORSET WARE-HOUSE, 258 Broadway, where an elegant and exten. 
sive assortment is cons‘antly kept. ; 

Ledies generally know the comfort and utility of wearing Mrs. Cantelo’s corsets, and 
are respectfully invited to the Rooms, where regular attendance is given ay usual. Mre. 
Cantelo recommends for inspection of the ladies the patent Minerva Brace, as an ap- 
pendage of dress, giving elegance of figure, health, and comfort to the wearer, aud is 
particularly recommended for growing Misses. F : : 
As the President of the United States has granted a patent for this article, the public 
are cautioned against making or vending them, under the usual penalties. 
Couptry Merchants and Dealers are supplied wholes'e. 





July 18. 


A PERSON, who writes a good engrossing hand, wishes occasivual euployment in 
copying Deeds, Leases, &c. Apply at this Office. Feb. 22. 














EXTENSIVE SALE OF FIXED PROPERTY AT AUCTION, 
Will be sold, without reserve, on the first day of Octuber next, at one o'clock, P. M. on 
the premises, in three lots, that well known situation, in the vicinity of, and only five miles 
distant from Quehec, on the south side of the river St. Lawrence, in the parish of St. Joseph, 
and seignory of Lauzon, commonly called NEW LIVERPOOL. F 
Lot No. i—Comprising a dwelling house, formerly occupied by the late Robert Hamilton, 
Esqr. a Farm: house, Bains, and out houses, with about four hundred acres of land. z 
Lot N 0. 2—Censisting of a Dweiling-house, hitherto occupied by Mr. Abraham Gibson, 
with store and wharves adjoining—also, eleven acres of Beach, and a convenient space fos 
drawing up and preparing timber for shipment, being what has been generally known as the 
New Liverpool Cove 
Lot No. 3~ Consisting of five acres of Bench, a wharf two hundred and twenty fect in 
front, by one hundred and twenty feet in depth, at which vessels ride in twenty-two feet 
water at the lowest Neaptide, and fifty acres of good land adjoining, with a Dwelling-hous¢ 
thereon. : . 
And also, on the first day of November next, at one o'clock P. M. on the premises, that 
valuable and well known establishment, the HAWKESBURY MILLS, on the Ottowa 
river, and only sixty miles from Montreal ;—consisting of two Saw-mills and one (rist-mi!i, 
about two hundred acres of land, with three excellent Barns, houses for workmen, Stove- 
houses, Forge and Bake house, all in the very best order. 4 , 

The evident advantages of this situation to any one largely concerned in the Wood trade 
of the Canadas render any further description unnecessary. ; 

For particulars apply in Montreal, to han eee - George Auldjo, Esquires — 
i ir mises, to 
in Quebec, to Matthew Bell, Esquice—or on the pre tO ORGE HAMILTON. 


Montreal, 2eth March, 1823. 





Published by JOHN S. BARTLETT, M. D. Prornizror, every Satui- 
day afternoon, at the office of the 2L.BION, 37 William-street, and for- 
warded by the Northern and Southern Mails on the same day ; by the Easi- 
ern Mail on Sunday morning ; and delivered to Subscribers in the City in 
the afternoon and evening on the day of publication. Subscriptions, accotn- 
panied with the half yearly advance, and advertisements, are received (post 

aid) at the office of the Albion; by W. A. Colman, 46 William-street ; 
Frederick Le Cain, 30 Market-street, Boston ; E. W. Skinner & Co. Alba- 
ny ; John Gilchrist, librarian, Montreal ; Edward Milford, Quebec ; Edward 
Sills, Esq. Post-Master, Three Rivers, Lower Canada; T. Ridout, Esq. 
York, D. S. Smith, Kingsten, Josiah Taylor, Esq. Post-Master, Perth, avd 
Charles Jones, Esq. Brookvilie, Upper Canada; Mr. J.T. Wilson, Gene- 
va, aad Mr. J.D, Woodward, Post-Office, Plattssurgh, New-York; Mr. Re- 
bert Chiswell, Paterson, New-Jersey ; E. 1. Coales & Co. Baltimore ; Thos. 
Watson, Exq. P ost Master, Newbern, N. Carolina ; Messrs. Howe & Spuld- 
ing, booksellers, New-Haven, Conn. ; Mr. William Reynolds, bookseller, S'. 
John’s, N. B ; Mr. Wm. Minns, Halifax, N. S. 
P. inted by GEORGE F. HOPKINS 948 Pine street, whe will execute all orders it 
Ls line wi b neatnesss end punctuality, aed om reasonable terms. 
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